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THE FUNERAL OF GEN. THOMAS. 


Ow the 8th inst. the remains of Major-General 
‘Grorce H. THomas, the hero of Mill Spring 
and Nashville, were buried with appropriate civil 
and military honors in Oakwood Cemetery, at 
Troy. The occasion drew together a vast con- 
course of people desirous of paying the last trib- 
ute of respect to one whose services to the Union 
will ever cause his memory to be held in the 
highest veneration by his countrymen. The fu- 
Weral services were held in St. Paul's Church, 
which was appropriately draped for the occasion. 
The remains of the lamented soldier, in a me- 
tallic burial casket, were deposited on a dais in 
front of the chancel. A ribbon of immortelles 
and wreaths of ivy were twined around the edge 
of the casket in California, and were deposited 
with it in the grave. As it lay in the chancel 
an elegant crown of evergreens and roses, sur- 
mounted by a cross of immortelles, was placed 





at the head, and a wreath of japonicas and lilies 





»THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL THOMAS—DEPOSITING THE REMAIN 


! at the foot of the casket. 





A plain silver plate 
bore the simple inscription: ‘‘Gen. GEORGE 
Henry Tuomas, U.S. Army. Born July 31, 
1816. Died March 28, 1X70.” President 
Grant, General SHerMAN, General Hooker, 
and many other distinguished men were present 
to do honor to his memory. 

The sketch underneath represents the scene in 
the cemetery at the moment of depositing the 
remains in the vault belonging to the family of 
the deceased soldier's wife. The burial service 
was read by Bishop Doane, after which the cus- 
tomary burial salute was fired by the United 
States Infantry, and the procession left the cem- 
etery, each portion of it wheeling out of line on 
the return, as it reached its appropriate place. 
In the evening a funeral oration was delivered, 
in Dr. Batpwiy’s church, by General Stew- 
art L. Wooprorp, on the life, character, and 
services of the late General, there having been. 
at the special request of Mrs. Tuomas, no pan 
egyric or eulogy pronounced over the remains. 


“Ss 
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After a rapid sketch of his military career the or- | heat of passion when he found that a drunken 


ator gave sume interesting personal reminiscences 
of the General, which served to illustrate his chai 

acter and show the estimate in which he was held 
by his soldiers. Silent, sedate, never familiar, 
though always kind, he had none of the petty 
arts and practiced none of the stage devices that 
sometimes attract a short-lived popularity. His 
men had always known him to be thoughtful of 
their wants and considerate of their comforts. 
He had never exacted from them useless work. 
He had never tolerated the slightest evasion of 
duty, from his brigadiers down to his orderlies. 
Always, when possible opportunity was afforded, 
he had visited the regimental hospitals and look- 
ed himself after the condition of the sick. Many 
a hospital steward and company cook in the old 
Cumberland Army remember the unexpected 
and personal inspection which the sick-qua 


ters 
and the company kitchen received from the Ma- 
jor-General himself. And not soon will they 

\ his tace hardened into a white 





IN OAKWOOD CEMETERY, TROY.—[From a Skercu sr 














commissary had neglected tou provide suftivient 
food, and how, g out his penknife, he ripped 
off the fellow’s shoulder-straps, and simply said, 
**Go home, Sir, by the next tr You may 
do to feed cattle : vou shall t feed my soldiers,” 
His soldiers called him **Old Pap Tuomas, 
The name was not over-respectful. perl but 
it titly expressed the love and fealty of the brave 
menu who followed him from victory to victory, 


Our hardy volunteers, while as obedient to disci- 


pline as they were steady in fight, when off duty 
and around the camp-tires, retained their demo- 
cratic habits and their sturdy persor nd. 
ence of iuought and language Phey picked off 
the shoulder-straps and dissected the uniforms, 
and looked down below the commission and into 


the man, and measured his real 
Instinct, The 


worth and work 
rth ; | 


with unerring judgm 
formed of their leaders, expressed in quaint and 
familiar epithets, havé undoubtedly anticipated 


the graver verdict of the historian. 





R. Davis. ] 


THEO. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS intend to issue with the 
present Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
a Surrprement containing the 


FIRST MONTHLY PART COMPLETE of 
CHARLES DICKENS’S 
NEW STORY, 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


WITH! 


PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This Supplement is furnished Gratuitously to the 
Purchasers of Harper's Weekly. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 

ie is pleasant to contemplate the simple, 

sturdy, upright character of the late General 
Tromas—his silent devotion to duty, his sa- 
gacity, his modesty, his tenacity—it is not less 
I eable to observe the profound and sincere 
appreciation of that character upon the part of 
the vy. We are a good deal given to 
» and extravagant expression, and pub- 


lic men who choose the “sensational” style do 





not want gz 


b here 


reat applause and troops of admirers. 
put was one of the least rhetorical of 
Americans, and no man could be more truly 
admired nor more universally deplored, Ev- 
ery body felt that the country was stronger be- 
cause of General THomas. The quality that 
held him “pounding away” at Chickamauga 
when the rest of the army was in retreat, and 
the day was supposed to be lost, was precisely 
which commands the sincerest pub- 
ufidence. Indomitable bravery and good 
a scorn of pretense and bluster, a char- 
a rock—these steadied the 


the quality 
lie ce 





‘ry steadfast as 
wh country when it thought of him. 
There is this lesson for public men in the 


of General Tuomas, and the immense 
and tenderness with which his country- 
» laid him in the grave—that public 
irely won by solid and mod- 






ition is as st 
est merit as by posturing and shouting. He 
lid hing for etfect. He had no newspaper 


did nothin 
ut hand to catch every attitude and record ev- 
ery word. Ife had evidently an antique, sol- 
dierly disdain of intriguing for notoriety either 
in his profession or out of it; and he could 
hardly have despised any thing more heartily 
than the conduct of some excellent gentlemen 
during the war, who did not move without a 
staff of newspaper correspondents, and who 
kept a newspaper reporter always at hand to 
transmit the heroic and witty remarks at head- 
quarters to an admiring public. Without these 
pplianees and contrivances, without thinking 
himself or caring for his reputation, but in- 
tent only upon his highest and truest honor, 
General THomas was always at the front of 
and whether supported or alone, wheth- 





er the lines advanced or retreated, he stood 
fast and ** pounded away” at the enemy. He 
was a soldier, indeed; but if some civilians 
would meditate his career and do likewise, they 





might be sure of the same respect and regard, 
if they did their work as he did his. 

And the national feeling for General Toomas 
has this further and kindred lesson for conspic- 
uous men, that it shows how catholic the public 
gard is. It does not require that one man 
iall duplicate another, but only that he be hon- 
estly Piurarcu says that the young 
THemistocLes exclaimed that the trophies of 
Mittrapes would not suffer him to sleep. But 
if he had, therefore, aimed to become MIL- 
TIADES instead of TuemistouLEs, PLUTARCH 
would never have told his story. The public 
heart is large enough for every kind of excel- 
lence, It admires Wressten, Clay, CALHOUN 3; 
but the young statesman need not therefore try 
to model himself upon those men. ‘They did 
not model themselves upon each other. If the 
young statesman devotes his powers to the ques- 
tions of his time with fidelity and industry and 
tlle highest purpose, he does all that any states- 
man can do; and in the degree that those pow- 
ers are great and well used, not in the degree 
that they reproduce somebody else, may he be 
sure of public recognition. General Tuomas’s 
career, and the regard of the country for him, 
‘ire the full »st vindication of the old proverb, oft- 
en obscure, often unfairly interpreted, but pro- 
foundly trve, Honesty is the best policy. 





sl 


THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 
Tue results of the late political crisis in this 
been rather inexplicable to the 
country at large. <A body of politicians who 
were believed to have corrupted the govern- 
ment of the city, and to have grown rich by 
plundering the people, to whom the frauds in 
uaturalization and the repeating and cheating 
the polls were popularly ascribed, who were 
suppused to scruple at no measure necessary to 


State must have 
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carry their purpose, and whose name of the 
** Ring” implied all that is really worst in polit- 
ical management, proposed to the Legislature a 
charter for the city, for which all its furious op- 
ponents within its own party—with one or two 
exceptions—and all the Republican members, 
voted. The alleged coalition of Apams and 
CLAY was nothing to this, Every body de- 
clared that there was some mysterious “ bar- 
gain,” some profound party finesse, some com- 
plicated system of hidden wires, that could alone 
explain such a result. 

The Republicans in the Legislature insist that 
it was a fair move in the game of politics to vote 
for a Ring charter for the city, and they justify 
it in this way. The Democratic party, they say, 
has control of the Legislature, and is responsi- 
ble for legislation, But they were divided into 
two factions, and it was lawful for us to make 
the most of the quarrel. Both sides were in- 
different to us, and we therefore supported that 
side whose success would help us most. If we 
voted with the Ring-breakers we merely made a 
new ring, and turned out all our friends, and 
helped the Democratic party to a victory in the 
autumn. If we voted with the Ring, we secured 
an admirable election law, we abolished the 
Board of Supervisors, we obtained quiet Sun- 
days, and we virtually maintained the Police 
Commission, which is one of the greatest bene- 
fits that the party has ever conferred upon the 
State. Beside this, we perpetuated and ex- 
asperated the division in the enemy’s ranks, be- 
cause the hostility of the ‘‘ honest” Democracy 
will be pacified by nothing but the defeat of 
the Ring. The Republican members, as par- 
tisans, therefore consider that they have turned 
the crisis to the utmost advantage for their own 





friends and principles. 

The argument is ingenious, but it is a soph- 
istry. It is true that a legislator must do the 
best he can, but the best he can is always 
to oppose what he actively disapproves. The 
Republicans voted against the Huckleberry 
charter, and it was defeated. Had they voted 
against the Ring charter it could not have been 
carried, It was, indeed, possible that the two 
factions would then unite, but it was not proba- 
ble. The * honest” Democrats would have felt 
themselves to be as strong as the Ring. ‘That 
there has been a bargain can not be doubted. 
But in political bargains there is usually a losing 
side, and it is the side that has not the power. 
Moreover, to bargain with the enemy is neces- 
sarily to demoralize the spirit of the army. 
What Republican can hereafter complain if the 
principles and candidates of the party are sold 
by bargains in the city and State? It will be 
alleged, and truly, that the policy of bargain- 
ing has the approval of the representatives of 
the party. 

‘*IT must do the best I can,” is a phrase 
which will cover any weakness or treachery. 
It was never used with sadder or more memo- 
rable effect than by Mr. Sewarp in the Senate 
when he made his long-expected speech during 
the secession winter. “I learned early from 
JEFFERSON,” said Mr. Sewarp, *‘ that in polit- 
ical atfairs we can not always do what seems 
to us absolutely best.” It is truae—nothing can } 
be truer. But words are truly interpreted by 
the circumstances under which they are spoken; 
and from the moment he said those words Mr. 
Sewarp began to lose the sympathy of his own 
party. It was not, we repeat, because the 
words were not true, but because they were 
thought to be uttered at that moment to excuse 
a weak, halting, unheroic, and therefore fatal 
policy. 

In the present case the Republicans should 
have kept aloof from both the factions. If what 
they had always said of the Ring was true, they 
should not have voted to confirm and extend 
its power. Neither could they support their 
opponents, believing that they were of no higher 
principle, and knowing that the declared ob- 
ject of their movement was the overthrow of 
the Republican party. ‘It is splendid,” said 
the Frenchman, as he watched the charge of the 
Light Brigade, ‘‘but it is not war.” It was 
smart, we may say, of the Republican action, 
but it was not statesmanship. 


, 


A NEW SLAVE-TRADE. 


Norurne has been lately heard of the enter- 
prising Mr. Koopmanscnoop—if that was his 
excellent name—who was last year going about 
the country proposing to open a kind of Chinese 
slave-irade, against which, of course, we shall 
presently have that hopeful proselyte, Mr. 
FreRNANDO Woop, vigorously protesting. Mr. 
KoopmManscHoop—always supposing that to be 
his name—was an importer of coolies or Chinese 
laborers, and he was willing to contract to sup- 
ply plantations, or even whole States, as might 
be desired. There was some discussion of the 
general subject in the newspapers, and Mr. 
KoorpMANSCHOOP made speeches and was “ in- 
terviewed,” and his opinions were duly pub- 
lished. But we have not heard of any large 
contracts made with him, nor has the cooly im- 
portation to this country yet begun. The Chi- 
nese immigrants who arrive in California are 
not supposed to have suffered upon the voyage. 
But as the current continues, and as the Koor- 














MANSCHOOP project may be at any moment en- 





tertained, it is worth while to remark that the 
cooly trade is but a form of the slave-trade. 

The English colonial experience upon this 
subject should be a warning to us; and we will 
mention a few facts which it will be worth while 
to remember whenever the Chinese immigration 
is mentioned. The cooly trade has been car- 
ried on for more than twenty years in the En- 
glish and other Gulf colonies, and the facts 
which have been disclosed in regard to it are 
most melancholy. Rules of many kinds have 
been laid down by the British Government for 
the regulation of the traffic. Agents have been 
appointed to prevent abuses. Attention has 
occasionally been drawn to the facts to arouse 
public interest and indignation. But the great 
atrocities of the system have not been relieved. 
Kidnapping and fraud precede embarkation, as 
in the old Guinea slave-trade, and the horrors 
of the middle passage, which CLARKSON so ter- 
ribly portrayed, seem to be renewed in the suf- 
fering of the coolies. This very last winter the 
ship Strand left Calcutta with 468 coolies, for 
Demerara, and arrived with only 364 still liv- 
ing. 

The Rev. Henry Ciarke, who has lived in 
Jamaica for twenty years, presented a paper 
two years ago to the Anti-Slavery Conference 
held in Paris, in which he said: ‘*I know the 
cooly immigration to be the most atrocious 
and cruel form of the slave-trade and slavery 


if every murderer were punished, even if he were 
not hung, than if he be'tried and senteneed and 
finally escapes. It was found, upon investiga- 
tion, in England that juries would not convict 
upon the plainest testimony when they thought 
the penalty disproportioned to the offense. Con- 
sequently not enly did laws fall into disrespect, 
but evidence ws 3 deliberately disregarded. And 
when it is plain, from whatever reason, that the 
penalty is not enforced even when the crime is 
proved, the result is the same. There is felt to 
be an uncertainty in the operations of law which 
is demoralizing. 

These are general truths to which the execu- 
tion of this hapless man ought to call public at- 
tention. There are convicts now lying under 
sentence, but for some reason execution is de- 
layed. We do not ask for execution, for there 
may be good reasons for delay; but we do ask 
for consideration of the facts. If there be re- 
luctance because the punishment is felt even by 
the Judges and the Executive to be extreme, it 
is a most significant fact. If there be delay be- 
cause of * influence,” it is still to be considered 
whether under the same circumstances * in- 
fluence” could postpone punishment if it were 
less severe and irrevocable, The public de- 
mand for the punishment of Rea, for instance, 
is doubtful and hesitating, because the penalty 
is the extreme one. If it were something dif- 
ferent a pressure might be brought to bear which 
Such considerations and 





that has ever existed, since it is worse to cap- 
ture people by fraud than by force, and a slave 
for life is in a far better position than a slave 
for a short period, because in the one case it is 
the owner's interest to care for him when sick, 
in the other to let him die off as soon as possible. 
The negroes themselves say that the slaves were 
never treated as badly as the coolies.” 

In Cuba, where negro slavery has existed in 
its worst forms, the coolies have long been 
bought and sold like cattle in the open mar- 
ket, and the investigations of those who are 
peculiarly interested in the subject show that 
they have been treated accordingly. A Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book, published a year or two ago, 
states that 96,581 Chinese had been imported 
into Cuba within a period of one year and eight 
months. And it appears that in Peru, of more 
than 100,000 coolies imported within twenty 
years, less than 10,000 are now living, and that 
not more than 100 have returned to their native 
land, 

Of course it is not practicable to obtain ex- 
act numbers in such cases; but the general sit- 
uation and terldency may easily be ascertained. 
In the nature of the case, even with a Koop- 
MANSCHOOP as chief importer, the utmost knav- 
ery and immense suffering are unavoidable in 
the transfer across the sea under contract of 
vast numbers of the poorest inhabitants of an 
overpeopled country, to do the hardest work of 
another country. And we may well be warned, 
if we needed any warning, by the circumstances 
of the cooly traffic in the Gulf that the mil- | 
lennium has not arrived, and that care and 
thought will not be lost if devoted to the pos- 
sibility or probability of a cooly trade to the 
United States. Immigration upon fair and just 
principles is one of the great sources of the pros- 
perity of this country. But a cooly trade, an 
importation upon the great scale of laborers by 
contract into a country in half of which slavery 
has recently been the universal system of labor, 
should be plainly seen to be a very grave peril. 








THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF 
PUNISHMENT. 

Wutte the law requires that murderers shall 
be hung, there was no reason that ReyNoips 
should escape his doom. His crime was a 
wanton, cruel homicide, without the pretense 
of any kind of extenuation. And yet there is 
undoubtedly a very general feeling that the ob- 
ject of punishment has not been obtained in 
his case. REYNOLDS was a man utterly friend- 
less and forlorn. He committed a great crime, 
and the extreme penalty of the law swiftly fol- 
lowed. Has that fact helped to persuade other 
men who may be meditating crimes that they 
will suffer likewise? If not, his execution was 
a mistake. It has merely shown that where 
there 1s no influence, there is no evasion of the 
law; and the quickness to perceive this fact is 
blunted by an act which apparently satisfies the 
law. 

In the long debate upon the reform of the 
criminal law in England, Sir Samue, Rom- 
ILLY and his associates made it clear that cer- 
tainty, not severity, of punishment is the secur- 
ity of society. When a score of criminals were 
“left for execution” by the judge at the as- 
sizes—when a desperate girl was hung for steal- 
ing a sixpenny loaf to feed her starving chil- 
dren, after the law had impressed her husband 
into the navy—when the law made no distinc- 
tion in the penalty between the most atrocious 
crimes and the most excusable offenses, the ra- 
tio of crimes was steadily increasing. ‘Strike 
harder !” cried the dull, indolent public opinion 
of the time. ‘Strike wisely,” replied Rom- 
1LLy and his friends. 

There are many murders in New York every 
year; but it is long since a man was hung for 
murder until the execution of ReyNoitps. Pub- 
lic morality and order would gain infinitely more 








is now impracticable. 
such facts necessarily suggest the question 
whether the general feeling in regard to the 
death-penalty is not such as seriously to imperil 
public security by making the legal punishment 
for murder the most uncertain of all. 


THE POTOMAC GENERALS. 


Tue meeting of the Society of the Army of 
the Potomac in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music was one of the finest and most memora- 
ble events ef the year. GRANT was there, and 
Suerman, and Suerman, and Meape, and 
Burnsipr, and a score or scores of others well 
known and beloved. The enthusiasm was un- 
bounded, and was but a faint type of the deep, 
hearty gratitude of the American people to the 
Generals who led their armies to victory, and 
who did all that brave and sagacious men can 
do. Of course there was an oration and a 
poem; and of course a banquet, with speeches. 
How pleasant it would be, said General Suer- 
MAN, if we could only enjoy ourselves and not 
make speeches! Sut there is no unalloyed 
pleasure, as the General has probably learned. 
The American, like the Englishman, can cele- 
brate his great events only by eating and talk- 
ing, and he has the sublimest pity for the na- 
tions that do otherwise. 

The address in the Academy was delivered 
by General Martinpa.e, and it has been se- 
verely criticised. The Tribune correspondeut 
said that it was much too long; and certain 
resolutions, aimed at the orator and the oration, 
were laid upon the table by the Society. In- 
deed it is very hard for an orator to satisfy both 
his own requirements and those of his hearers 
upon such an occasion. Its significance seems 
to him so great that he must not treat it cur- 
sorily. It demands careful and even elaborate 
preparation. Mr. Lixcotn’s immortal speech 
at Gettysburg is always compared with the ora- 
tion by Mr. Everett, and to the great disad- 
vantage of the latter. But if Mr. Everett had 
spoken for ten minutes and then sat down, the 
dissatisfaction would have been overwhelming. 
He would have been accused of insulting the 
country and of desecrating the occasion, If, 
indeed, he had spoken as Mr. Lincoin spoke, 
he might wisely have risked the consequences 
of speaking briefly. But if orators, upon great 
occasions, are to be limited to ten minutes, let 
it be also understood that they are to speak as 
Mr. Lixcown spoke. 

The resolutions, however, were aimed at the 
orator not because of the time that he occupied, 
but of the sentiments that he expressed. They 
pointedly thanked Mr. Boker, the poet, and 
they pointedly omitted thanking General Mar- 
TINDALE, the orator, but requested future or- 
ators to avoid politics. Let them talk of the 
war, said the resolutions, in effect. Let them 
describe the pomp and terror of battle. Let 
them allude cautiously, perhaps, to the Union. 
But if any orator speaks of the causes of the 
war, its significance and its results, except to 
say that it preserved our glorious Union, let him 
be , or words to that effect. All this is 
well meant enough, but it is absurd. Suppose 
there had been a meeting of the Generals of the 
Army of the Revolution addressed by an crator 
under injunctions to depict the battle of Bunk- 
er Hill and the surrender at Yorktown in the 
most glowing rhetoric he could command, but 
not to allude to the political doctrine that tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny, and 
not to speak of the independence which the 
war had achieved. How the country would 
have rocked and,rung with laughter! 

The causes and results of the war for the 
Union are the very legitimate theme of the ora- 
tor of the Army of the Potomac. He must 
treat them with common-sense, of course. He 
must bring to his duty the tact which is always 
and every where imperative upon those who ad- 
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dress others. He must not needlessly offend, 
nor generaily vituperate. But what is his great 
inspiration but the universal liberty and political 
equality which the war accomplished, and w hich 
have gloriously obliterated the appalling blot 
that has stained our history from the beginning ? 
Suppose that the war had issued, as possibly 
the supporters of the resolutions wished, in 
maintaining the Union with slavery untouched, 
what kind of orations might we have expected 
then? Mr. Vooruees, or Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, 
or Mr. Fernanpo Woop, might have been the 
orators. But what generous American heart, 
even among the officers who would not thank 
General MartTINpALE, would have burned and 
thrilled with enthusiasm over 4 victory that se- 
cured slavery more firmly than ever ? 

It is the misfortune of certain officers that 
they served in a war which they did not ap- 
pro e. It would not, probably, be difficult to 
mention several conspicuous military gentle- 
men who would have marched with great gusto 
against a rebellion of Yankee abolitionists, but 
who moved with secret reluctance against a re- 
bellion of slaveholding Southern gentlemen. 
They know, that halt 
hearted service is not efficient service. They 
know also, probably, that polities, of which they 
were never so influential in the Army 


as well as the rest of us, 


complain, 
of the Potomac, and were 
the country, as when General M*CLELLAN was 
in command, There was when it was 
doubtful whether his head would not be turned 
by politicians, and his letter from Harrison's 
Landing was, in every point of view, unpardon- 
Surely these gentlemen ought to see 
not in harmony with the country 
They see that the American 


a time 


able. 
that they are 
nor with history. 
Union is now the great security of American 
liberty. They may regret it. But something 
must be pardoned to a soldier who has contrib- 
uted to that result, if he congratulates his fel- 
low-soldiers even with enthusiasm and at some 
len gth. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. 


Tue details of Mr. GLapstone’s Irish Force 
bili painfully recall the old English system for 
Ireland, which was the worst in the world, and 
the measure seems to postpone indefinitely the 
fulfillment of the hope that Ireland, might at 
least see the beginning of pacification under a 
liberal ministry in England—a ministry of 
which Joun Brrout is part. The difficulty is 
indeed immense. It is very easy to insist upon 
a conciliatory policy ; and for people who read 
newspapers and are active and intelligent, such 
a policy is most advisable even under adverse 
circumstances, But what are you to doin deal- 
ing with savages ? and there seems to be a large 
savage element in the Irish population, What 
are you to do with those who too truly and uni- 
versally hit a head wherever they see it? In 
Ireland it is of the utmost necessity that the 
land be well tilled, and a good population scat- 
tered upon it. Individual security is therefore 
indispensable. It is the first condition, And 
how can you get peace to begin with among 
such a distempered people but by the strong 
hand ? 

Twis is the reasoning of the English papers. 
But the difficulty is that this has always been 
their reasoning, and upon this reasoning the 
Irish policy has been founded, and the Irish 
policy has made the Ireland that we know. 
The progress of civilization, indeed, works real 
changes. We do not anticipate under the 
Force bill of Mr. GLApstone the Irish reign of 
terror of 94 and ‘96, - But look at the facts. 
The cool British historian of that time truly 
says that the suspension of the habeas corpus 
‘‘outlawed the whole people of Ireland”—and 
Mr. GLapsTone does not shrink from a similar 
measure. Under the authority to search for 
concealed arms the most wanton and incredi- 
ble atrocities wery committed—and Mr. Giap- 
STONE grants that authority. The press was 
of course silenced, and the people as a whole 
were struck dumb. They could not protest 
against their oppression. They could not ap- 
peal to the conscience and judgment of man- 
kind. They were a: once tortured and gagged 
—and Mr, GLapstone lays his hand upon the 
press. 

Lovts BLanc, who is one of the truest friends 
of liberal England, and one of the shrewdest ob- 
servers and critics of current affairs, says that 
the Force bill places Ireland in a state of siege. 
But it also puts Mr. GLapstone’s Government 
in the same position. The liberal sentiment 
of the world besieges him. It asks him, “ Why 
is it that with’ all experience teaching one les- 
son—why, with Ireland itself the most melan- 
choly monument of the result, do you renew, 
even in a modified form, the terrible code of 
94?” Such a system is a confession of inca- 
pacity. What more or worse could the most 
malignant Tory Government have devised? In- 
deed what recent Tory Government has for a 
moment thought of adopting such measures ? 

It is surp1.sing that there has been no vigor- 
ous exposure and denunciation of this bill in 
Parliament. The occasion was worthy of Dis- 
RAELI’s most fiery invective, and it is hardly 
possible that even one strong speech recalling 
and vividly portraying the infamies of the code 
that made the Irish reign of terror would not 











never so menacing to 





have aroused a public feeling that would have | warmest friends, Dr. M‘Creapy, one _ 


Sut England seems to be 
as this 


affected Parliament. 
insane whenever Ireland is to be treated, 
country used to be whenever it treated slavery. 
Nevertheless slay ery Was our touchstone, as Ire- 
land is England’s ; and Mr. GLapstonr’s Gov- 
ernment is undergoing its crucial experiment. 


= =s 


PROVING TOO MUCH. 

We observe that in the opening argument 
in defense of M‘FarLanp, his counsel, Mr. 
Srencer, said that the plea of insanity would 
be urged. Presently he said substantially that 
if he had been situated as M‘FarLanp was he 
should have done the We do not 
understand him to have meant that if he had 
been in the same situation he would have been 
crazed, but that the offense deserved the retri- 
Lution it received. This sentiment was ap- 
plauded by the audience; and it is the ap- 
plause which makes it significant. That an 
advocate should say to a jury, in defense of a 
man charged with murder, that he would be « 
murderer too under similar circumstances, is 
not important, It is a kind of legal buncomb. 
But that the audience should applaud, shows 
that it is a general feeling. 

It it be so, it will be henceforth unnecessary 
to urge insanity in defense of this kind of hom- 
It will be incumbent upon the counsel 
of the accused only to show the circumstances, 
and the verdict will necessarily follow. As we 
write the trial is proceeding, and the argument 
of the counsel for the Government is yet to be 
made, But it was hardly well considered in 
he defense to suggest insanity as an excuse for 
in the judgment of the counsel, needs no 
apology. A crazy man may do any thing. He 
has dritted beyond reason and coherence. Con- 
sequently he may embrace the person whose 
conduct is alleged to have deranged his intel- 
lects as well as strike him. ‘The striking is no 
evidence of insanity; and why attempt to show 
that it is the result of insanity, when, upon the 
theory, the saner a man is, and the sounder his 
just wrath, surely he will deal the 


same thing. 


icide, 


what, 


the more 
blow ? 

In this particular case there has been im- 
mense injustice shown by part of the press to- 
ward persons who have been associated with 
some events in the sad history. One paper, 
for instance, expressed a hope that the person 
who really knew most of the facts—that is, the 
late wife of M‘FakLanp—would state what she 
knew; and the paper was immediately branded 
by another as an ‘‘apologist for adultery.” 
The trial had scarcely begun ; 
had been proved; but nothing would serve but 
that the most unhappy of women should be stig- 
matized with the most shameful of epithets. So 
Mr. Beecwer and Mr. FroraincHaM were as- 
sailed as if they had been scoundrels seeking to 
destroy the sanctity of the family relation. Ev- 
ery word, every act, was tortured into the worst 
significance. Even the Recorder, in charging 
the Grand Jury, angled, in our judgment, for a 
little cheap applause by his covert allusions to 
Mr. BeecueER at a moment when public opinion 
seemed to condemn him. 

We express no opinion, while the trial is yet 
pending, upon the fact of the homicide. The 
real question involved is very much greater than 
any that will be submitted to the jury. Mean- 
while the verdict is undoubtedly anticipated. 
But let us be just. if it shall be decided not 
that the defendant was insane, which settles no- 
thing except his condition, but if it shall be de- 
cided that a man may properly shoot another 
man under the circumstances alleged in this 
case, let us concede that a woman may justly 
shoot another woman under similar circum- 
stances, 





NOTES. 


Os Wednesday, Senator Genet, in his place 
in the Senate of New York, declared that he was 
‘+n favor of allowing the sale of lager-beer or any 
kind of liquor in New York during any part of 
the day or night.” On Friday, ReyNo_ps was 
hung for murder, and said, ‘‘ I wish all the liquor 
was out of the world.” Mr. Gener voted alone, 
and the rest of the Senate, twenty-seven Senators 
of all parties, voted against him. Public opinion 
is clearly resolved that the sale of liquor should 
not be free; for it knows that restrictive laws 
are for the benefit of just such men as ReyNnops. 
Meanwhile a paper says that Mz. GeNeT’s action 
shows that, like Henry Cuay, he would rather 
be right than be President. 





Aw orator was the other day denouncing what 
he called a bargain between Mr. Greecey and 
Mr. JouHN Morrissey, and declared that its 








| than mere amusement, and so in peace 


| away from the city, 
| ocratic 


nothing whatever | 








amining board, said that the examination had 
been most thorough and searching ~d: 
**T speak the sentiments of t he urd 
when I say that all of these ladies are bevond the 


average, decidedly bevond the average, of male 


students.” 
more than two millions of 


THERE are many 





totally illiterate adults in the South rn State 
In the whole country there are probably five ml- 
lions of children who are in the condition of th 


** 300,000 Dangers to the State of New York,” 
of which we recently spoke. The pressing ne- 
cessity of the country, therefore, is the ditfusi 
of education, in which it is a painful truth that 
we lag behind many foreign countries 
tablishment of the Hampton Normal and Indus- 
trial School in Virginia was, therefore, a move- 
ment worthy of attention and sympathy. It is 
situated upon the site of the Hospital Barracks 
of M‘CLenvan’s and Grant's armies, and the 
spot where the first school for freedmen stood, 
and was originated by General AkMs1TkoNG, who 
had charge of the Freedmen’s at that 
point. The object of the school is to fit youth 
from the Southern States, without regard to col 
or, for school teachers in those States. The 
school was opened in 1868 ; and President Hor- 
Kins of Williams College, General Sarriecp of 
Ohio, Mr. ALEXANDER Hype of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, and Mr. B. G. 
Nortuecr of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion, visited it last summer, and spoke of it in 
the highest terms. 
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Tue World says: *‘ A first-class dist 
on occasion of the negro glorification in d 
on Friday last, would have been a godsend 
Washington: but, as it oe BTS this much- 
maligned Democratic strong-hold looked on poor 
Cuffs performance with no feeling more bitter 





5 city, 


and good 
little : 


to destroy the 


order the black man strutted his dav, 
When slave-drivers were trying 
Government to perpetuate slavery, : 
known that many of the militia regiment 
**this much-maligued Dem- 
hunted and shot and hung 
and roasted ** poor cuff,” and burned the orphan 
asylum in which the children of his race w 
gathered. Now that the law and the strong 
hand of the American people protect him, ‘*t 
much-maligned Democratic strong-hold” merel; 
insults him. ‘* Those grapes are contemptibly 
sour,” il 











-hold” 





strong 
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said the much-maligned fox, with his tail 
between his legs. 


Mr. Cuarves L. Brace tells us an interest- 
ing story of one of the children who have been 
saved from the gulf of crime in the city. It is 
of a girl in the Lord Industrial School, who had 
long been its pest. Both of her parents were 
drunkards, and were half the time on the Island 
under arrest. She herself was twice found drunk 
in the school before she was thirteen years old; 
once she attacked the teacher violently. She 
swept crossings for a living, and *‘ lived about,” 
often sleeping in halls and stairways. Fora year 
she occupied the same bed and living room with 
eight large boys and girls from the school, and 
some thirteen grown people. ‘The lower part of 
the house was a dance saloon and place of bad 
character. ANNTE seemed to be hopeless. She 
swore, and used the vilest language, and was ev- 


| idently growing up to be a most abandoned wo- 





| Tingav's ‘ Eastern Life ?’ 


first-fruits were ‘‘an attempt to tax Catholics for | 


the support of the public schools, and to repeal 
the law authorizing them to draw a fair propor- 
tion of the money they paid into the public 
treasury for the support of their own schools.” 
We understand that a clergyman suggested from 
his pulpit that if the Roman Catholic schools de- 
pended for support upon the taxes paid by Ro- 
man Catholic tax-payers, there would not be a 
great many of them. 





Art the late Commencement of the Women’s 
Tedical College, under charge of the Misses 





man. The teacher of the school, Miss Biop- 


| GETT, was a person of singular sweetness and 


elevation of character, and she soon acquired a 
great influence over the wild girl. Once little 
ANNIE was found waiting with her broom in a 
bitter storm of sleet and hail, on a corner, and 
the teacher asked her why she was there, and 
why she did not go home! She said she only 
wanted just to see the teacher, and the fact was 
she hadn't any home, ‘‘for you know, Miss 
BLopcGetrt, there is no one cares for me in all 
New York but you!” 


At length the father died on Blackwell's Isl- | 


and, and the mother was in prison; and Miss 
BLopGetTtT persuaded ANNIE to go away to a 
place she had found for her in an excellent fam- 
ily in the West. When the mother came out 
she was furious, and often made Miss BLopcett 
tremble lest she should insist on having the child 
back. But the mother gradually ceased to be 
troublesome, and is now permanently in the alms- 
house. Meanwhule the girl has been living in I- 
linois. She goes constantly to school, and ‘‘is 
our main dependence,” writes the person in whose 
family she was placed; ‘*her truthfulness and 
honesty are something quite remarkable.” And 
such is the excellence of her conduct that the 
neighbors are ready to give homes to scores like 
her. ‘*One such case,” says Mr. Brace, al- 
though there are hundreds not so striking, ‘‘ re- 
pays all the sacrifices made by the friends of the 
school.” 





In noticing the Hon. Mrs. Witt1am Grey’s 
* Journal of a Visit to Egypt” with the Princess 
of Wales, recently published, a newspaper asks : 
**Why does not some one republish Miss Mar- 
” It was republished 
by Lea & BLancuarp, in Philadelphia, in 1848. 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate fate of the 
Winnepeg insurrection, the movement had at 
least one good result. It has called the atten- 
tion of the emigrant and the land speculator to 
the advantages of the great Northwest territory 
of the Red River country ; and, as usual, railway 
enterprises follow closely i in their wake. We hear 
of another grand highway across the Continent— 
a railroad from Lake Superior to Pugets Sound, 
and the papers are filled with projects for the im- 
provement of this region. It is pretty well set- 


Bu ACKWELL, in which Dr. Wittarp Parker | tled that the isothermal line of Southern Europe 


is a professor, and of which he is one of the | and New Yo’: city, 


Harrisburg, and Cleveland, 


sweeps around the southern end of Lake Micl 

gan, up its western shore, past ¢ Bay j 
Lake Superior, f ! lred 1 s from € 
boundary line of Dakota, fur up into the Sas. 
katchewan count y I} lands within these 
lines are said tc be good cereal-bearing Jands, 
Many schemes are in progress for opening up this 


territory to emigration; but nothing shows mort 





convine ‘ingly that it bids fair to become 

promise to the farmer, and the miner, ‘ 

Jumberman, than the drift of capital in that di- 

rection, especially in railway securiti . Wehear 
| of some three or four railroads in Minnesota alone 


being pu hed through by a well-known banker of 
Philadelphi: sides the Northern railroad 
terprise * and one of our sagacious New Y 
bankers has undertaken to n t 

of the Burlington Cedar R: 














Railway, which is to bring 
whole system of Minnesota and other Nort 
western railways some twenty-eight miles nearer 
Chica gg ap he yok er St. Louis t 
anv other This road, besides commandi1 gt 
trade of the whole Cedar Valley—the best wh 
land in the w vorld—must become a pr and trunk 
} road for the whole Northwest. oal abounds in 
| Saskatchewan ; in some cases, in the banks of 
the Red Deer River, the veins are seventy-two 
| feet thick, er is almo ] Ti€ss, CONSi*te 
g of forest trees of mammoth proportions. The 
copper and iron of Lake Superior are famous the 
world over. In view of thes ther sources 








of profit to such a trunk railway, we do n¢ 
der that confidence is given to the e 
the Northwest; and th r ! 
capital, for some time at 


t won- 
nter} rises of 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 








i Sanang Gn bills introduced 
ing the 8 ern Pacific Ra id 
rranting the Ri nde to San Diezo, 
nother provid 
ud emig rrant } 

















twee! hb thi i 
he House, Ju ili & 
; snatitution, to give on ymen the ri 

iI was passed, by a vote of 114 t& 0 40, fixing 4 “the fi 
iesday after the first Monday in November as the 
day for electing representatives and delegates to Con- 
gress in all States and Territories. 

- ril 5.—In the Senate, most of the day was 0 
pied in Executive Session.—In the House, Mr. Bu at 

asked leave to offer a jo aot resolution to annex t 
tepublic of San Domingo; but it was objected to. 

Aprii 6.—In the Senate the session W ‘a8 ms ainly 
voted to the Appropriation bill, which was 1 
I posed, The appropriation for the Post-office in ti 

ty is increase 2d from $400,000 to $560,000, ond for the 
one in Boston from $200,000 to $350,000,—In the House, 
Mr. Wood made a series of charges against Genera! 
O. O. Howard in relation to his management of the 
Freedmen's Bureau. Aftera long debate, a resolution 
of investigation was adopted, the subject being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

April 7.—In the Senate, the bill declaratory of the 
law in regard to the Income T’ aX was taken up, am end- 
ed, and passed. It continues for the presen t year, the 
tax on salaries, dividends, and interest, payable by 
corperations.—In the House, the session was mair 
occupied with the Tariff bill. special appropr 
bill of $106,375 to supply deficiencies in the Diplomatic 
Service was passed. 

April 8.—In the Senate, the question of committing 
to a Joint Committee the treaty-making power wi 
the Indians was discussed, but no vote was taken on 
thesubject. The House Diplomatic Deficiency bill was 
passed.—In the House, a bill was introduced provi 
ing that future Congresses sha!) consist of 275 mem- 
bers, and of such additional members as newly admit- 
ted States may be entitled to under an apportionment 
on that basis. Mr. He nry W. Barry, member ele t 
from the Third Mississippi District, was admitted tu 
his seat and sworn in. 

April 9.—In the Senate, the session was chiefly oc- 
cupied with a discussion on the policy of subsidizi 
steamship lines for carrying the mi ails; but no actio 
was taken on the subject. A bill was introduced 
to repeal all existing laws in reference to transport- 
ing and exporting goods in bond to or from Mexi 
co.—In the House, Mr. Butler made another ineffec tnal 
effort to introduce his bi!l for the annexation of San 
Domingo. The Deficiency bill, as amended by the 
Senate, was taken up. A portion of the appropria- 
tions were concurred in; but the most important 
cluding those for the post-offices in this city and } 
ton, failed to meet the approval of the House, and 
Committee of Conference was appointed. 

GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 

The new charter for this city was passed by the 
Senate of the State Legislature on the 5th inst., a1 1 
was immediately signed by Governor Hoffman. In 
accordance with its provisions, Mayor Hall has ap- 
pointed the heads of the several departments, giving 
the Democrats a majority on every Board except the 
Police Board, which consists of two Democrats and 
two Republicans, The Superintendent of Police is to 
be a Democrat. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
structed assessors not to furnish the income ] 
publication. 

A number of election clerks in California refus 














































se to 


| register colored men as voters until the opinion of t 


| of the town, where they made 


Attorney-General of the State is received in reg 
the constitutionality of the Fifteenth Amendmeut ! 
A very spirited demonstration in honor of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment was made by the colored po; 
tion of this city on the 8th inst. T he proce 
large and orderly, and presented a tf 
he Connecticut election resulted 
about seven hundred votes for Mr. En 
ocratic candidate for Governor, 



















FOREIGN NEWS. 


—_——_~ 


Turnr is a great amount of uneasiness in France. 
On the 7th inst. it was reported that the Emperor bad 
had a long fainting fit, from which he recovered after 
several bours of rest. The strike at La Creuzot shows 
no signs of coming toanend. In Paris placards were 
for several days posted on the dead-walls, inviting 
workmen to refuse to pay their month ily rents and to 
join in general strike onthe l0thinst. The day passed 
quietly, however. 

The conscription riots in Barcelena, Spain, have 
ended in the defeat of the rioters in one of the subi 
a stand and fought two 
hours. The casualties are said to be light on both 
sides. The completion of the conscription was au- 
nounced in .he Cortes on the %th inst, 

The University boat-race on the Themen, on the 6th 
inst., resulted in a victory for the Cambridge crew, 
w ho’ won by a length, in twenty minutes and thirty 
seconds. This is the fastest time on record. 

The remains of Hon. Anson Burlingame left Mam- 
burg on Wednesday April 6, and will probably arrive 
in this city within twelve days from that date. 

The Chinese Embassy has gone to Brussels 
gotiate a treaty with the Belgian Goverameut 
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IRISH TURF-CARRIERS. 

A FEW years ago it was discovered by some 
profound English statesman that the true solu- 
tion of the Irish question was to be found in the 
peat-bogs of the Green Isle. ‘They were to be- 
come mines of wealth, and work the regenera- 
tion of that unhappy country. But, though bogs 
are plentiful, and stacks of peat stand by every 
cottage door, the desired regeneration is still far 
out of sight: and the famous cartoon in Punch, 
representing a jovial well-clad Irishman shovel- 
ing peat in at one side of a kiln, while on the 
other his buxom partner received in her apron a 
shower of good things in the shape of joints of 
meat, potatoes, quartern loaves, ‘nd candles, re- 





mains an unsubstantial dream. ‘There is good 
stock in the Irish peasantry, which requires only 
the operation of just laws and the influence of 
education to give the people the sobriety and 
industrial thrift which are esseutial to good or- 
der and prosperity. ‘The turf-carriers in the en 
graving on this page are characteristic types of 
Irish peasant girls, as well as of .nat unthrifty 
sort of ind Vy that always prevails in a coun 
try where the working-classes have no hope of 


ever bettering their condition, 


THE DUKE DE MONTPENSIER. 

Tur Duke De Montpensier, the youngest 
son of Louts Puicirrr, and a claimant to the 
Spanish throne, his wife the Infanta Louisa 


Frernanpa being sister to the ex-Queen Isa BEL- 
LA, has sprung into an unenyiable notoriety by 
his fatal encounter with his cousin, Henri pe 


Bournon, Infanta of Spain, Duke of Seville, 
and brother to Don Francisco pe Assts, the 
ex-Queen’s consort. For some time before the 
duel Prince Henri, a thorough Republican, did 
every thing in his power publicly to insult and 
ridicule the Duke, and wrote letters and pam- 
phlets containing such outrageous expressions as 
are rare!y used by « gentleman, even to his most 








[Aprit 23, 1870. 




















bitter political opponent. The Duke hitherto 
had apparently disregarded these attacks, al- 
though he had several times manifested a desire 
to fight their author, but had been dissuaded from 
this by his nephew, the Comte De Paris. 

On the 7th of March Don Henn published in 
the Madrid journals an article entitled ‘* Aux 
Montpensieristes,”’ more abusive than any he had 
yet written. ‘This time the provocation was so 
great that a challenge was immediately sent, and 
at once accepted. The seconds of the Duke 
were Generals Conpvova and ALAminos and Col- 
onel Sotis. Two Republican Deputies, RuBio 
and Santa Marta, and an agent of the Bourse, 
M. Ortiz, acted for the other side. ‘The pre- 
liminaries were easily arranged, the arm chosen 
being the pistol; the place the little village of 
Alcorcon, a great resort of Spanish duelists. 
The details and the result of the duel are well 
known to our readers. If it was fatal to the life 
of Prince Henri, it may also be fatal to the pre- 
tensions of the Duke, the general opinion in 
Spain being that he has forfeited every chance 
of ascending the throne of that country. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

Tue Prince Imperial of France, now in his 
fifteenth year, has put off the knickerbockers 
and small jacket of his childhood, and assumed 
the black frock-coat and long trowsers and the 
close shirt-collar of an adult modern gentleman. 
Rumor speaks well of the youthful Prince, as in- 
heriting the gentleness of his mother, the Empress 
EvGENIE, with the thoughtfulness of the Emper- 
or, his father. He is said, however, to be more 
reserved in disposition than most lads of his 
years. He is fonder of study than of games and 
exercises in the open air; but he has learned to 
ride skillfully and boldly. The engraving we 
present this week, on page 264, shows him mount- 
ed on horseback, at the door of that side of the 
Tuileries where are situated the apartments re- 
served for his use. He is accompanied by Gen- 
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eral FrossarD, his governor, who has the super- 
intendence of his daily life and habits, while 
another tutor is charged with his literary and 
scientific instruction. 


THE M‘FARLAND TRIAL. 


Ir is many years since a trial in this city has 
excited such deep and general interest as that of 
Danret M‘Fartanp on the charge of having 
murdered ALbert D. RicHarpson, which com- 
menced before Recorder Hackett on the 6th 
instant. All the circumstances of the case tend- 
ed to excite the deepest public interest in the ap- 
proaching trial. ‘The prisoner’s counsel kept 
their line of defense a profound secret until the 
trial was actually begun; but it was suspected 
that the defense would be momentary insanity. 

The story of this terrible domestic tragedy is 
briefly as follows: 

Dantet M*Farvanp was born in Ireland, and 
came to this country at an early age. Left an 
orphan at the age of twelve to fight his own way, 
he rose, by industry and perseverance, to be a 
member of the bar and a professor in PBrandy- 
wine College in Delaware. In 1852 he made 
the acquaintance of the lady who subsequently 
became his wife. She was young, the daugh- 
ter of a poor weaver. ‘They were married in 
1857, and for some years the course of their do- 
mestic life ran smoothly. He had been success 
ful in business, and had acquired considerable 
property in the West and in this city. But at 
length affairs took another turn. He became 
unfortunate, lost his property, and took a posi 
tion in the Revenue Department. 

While on a visit to her early home in New 
Hampshire, in the summer of 1866, Mrs. M*Far 
LAND first made the acquaintance of Mr. Ricu 
ARDSON, and the acquaintance soon ripened into 
intimate friendship: and when shortly afterward, 
for the purpose of earning her own support, she 
proposed to; Upon the stage Mr. RicHARDSON 
assisted her in obtaining an engagement at the 
Winter Garden theatre, where she made her dé- 
but as Nerissa in ** The Merchant of Venice.” 
It is alleged by the defense thatduring this time an 
unlawful intimacy existed between Mrs. M*Far 
Lanp and Mr. Ricuarpson; that he managed 
to procure rooms in the house where sha and 
her husband were boarding with their children ; 
that their intimacy was suspected and finally 
discovered by Mr. M*Fartanp; and that Mr. 
Ricwarpson persuaded her to leave her hus 
band. 

On the 21st of Februarv, 1867, she left home, 
taking with her their children, who were soon 
afterward sent to Massachusetts. Mr. M*Far- 
LAND made efforts to discover her and recov- 
er the children, without success. He was in 
the habit of visiting the 7ri/une office. and one 























DANIEL M‘FARLAND.- 











day, while sitting there, a letter was given to 
him which proved to be from Mr. Richarpson 


to Mrs. M‘Farvanp. 
entire, and we give only the close: 


It is too long to quote 








PuotograPury ny Rockwoon, 889 Broapway.] 





“I never seek my pillow without wanting to fold 
you in my arms for a good-night kiss and blessing, 
and the few months before you can openly be mine 


will be long enough at best. No grass sha ) 
der my feet; but I never let public opinion 








grow un- 
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bit, and never mean to. So, sunbeam, I shall come 
whenever I can, and stay as lun; isiness will per 
mit. I will decide about the summer just as soon as I 
darling; can probably surmise by Monday or 








, ould be afraid if vou had fascinated 
me in a day veek The trees which grow in an 
hour have no deep ruot. Ours I believe to be no love 
1 i Ouly ove love 
urs h is, nd 
aven needed 





*My darling, you are all I w ve you—exactly 
what I would have tin m ind estate; and 
my tired t lriches and 


y wife. 








In a conditi t mind wl his counsel rep- 
resent as rdering « nsanity, he entered the 
7 office, on the attern f the 25th of 
November, and went 1} nd the counter, as he 
had been in the habit of doin A short time 
afterward Mr. Rrcwarpson entered, and went 
ip to the counter to receive his mail. directly 

place ere Mr. M*Fartanp stood, 

t ! him The 

etween the two men wa it four 
M‘FarLann, to tl esti 

mi ' witnesses thr t l pistol at d 
fired at Mr. Ricuarpsow ; and tl in the con- 

m that ensued, left the office He was ar 


{in the course of the evening, confronted 





with the wounded man, and identitied by him as 
the one who had shot him 

Mr. RicHAarDson was taken to a room in the 
Astor House, where he lingered several 





‘ ur i 
v vas Mrs. M*FarLanp 
When it was no longer doubtful that death would 


be the result of the wound he had received, he 





was married, at his own request, to that lady, the 
ceremony being conducted by Mr. Brecut Rand 
Mr. Froruixcuam. A few hours later he died 

Mr. M‘FarLanp was form licted for 
murder, and confined in the await 
trial. As the day approached it was evident 
that great difficulty would be experienced in ob- 
taining a jury, and the number of jurors sum 
moned was unusually large Three days were 
consumed in selecting the jury, the defense using 
the right of challenge very freely. ‘The jury was 
finally obtained and sworn. The prose ution un- 
dertook to prove the killing of Mr. Ricuarpson, 
in the manner narrated abx ve, and there rested 
its case. On the fourth day Mr. C. S. Spencer 
opened for the defense, taking the ground, as 
above stated, that the act was committed in a 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

fHE WAY OUT. 

BREAKFAST Was just over. Blanche, seeing a 
pleasantly-idle morning betore her, proposed to 
Arnold to take a stroll in the grounds. 

‘The garden was bright with sunshine, and the 
bride was bright with good-humor. She caught 
her uncle's eye, looking at her admiringly, and 
pajd him a litte compliment in return. ** You 
ee} 


have no idea,” she said, ‘* how nice it is to be 


back at Ham Farm !” 

‘J am to understand then,” rejoined Sir Pat- 
rick, ‘*that I am forgiven for interrupting the 
honey-moon ? 

** You are more than forgiven for interrupting 
it,” said Blanche—‘* you are thanked. As a 
married woman,” she proceeded, with the air of 
a matron of at least twenty years’ standing, ‘* I 
have been thinking the subject over; and I have 
arrived at the conclusion that a honey-moon 
which takes the form of a tour on the Continent, 
is one of our national abuses which stands in 
need of reform. When you are in love with each 
other (I consider a marriage without love to be 


1 


no marriage at all), what do ycu want with the | 


excitement of seeing strange places? Isn't it 
excitement enough, and isn’t it strange enough, 
to a newly-married woman to see such a total 
novelty as a husband? What is the most inter- 
esting object on the face of creation to a man in 
Arnold’s position? The Alps? Certainly not! 
The most interesting object is the wife. And 
the proper time for a bridal tour is the time— 
say teu or a dozen years later—when you are be- 
ginning (not to get tived of each other; that’s 
out of the question) but to get a little too well 
ised to each other. Then take your tour to 
Switzerland—and you give the Alps a chance. 
A succession of honey-moon trips, in the autumn 
of married life—there is my proposal for an im- 
provement on the present state of thingsi Come 
into the garden, Arnold; and let us calculate 
how long it will be before we get weary of each 
other, and want the beauties of nature to keep us 
company. 

Arnold looked appealingly to Sir Patrick. 
Nota word had passed between them, as yet, on 
the serious subject of Anne Silvester’s letter. 
Sir Patrick undertook the responsibility of mak- 
ing the necessary excuses to Blanche. 

** Forgive me,” he said, *‘if I ask leave to in- 
terfere with your monopoly of Arnold for a lit- 
tle while. I have something to say to him about 
his property in Scotland. Will you leave him 
with me, if I promise to release him as soon as 
possible 7” 

Blanche smiled graciously. ‘‘ You shall have 
him as long as you like, uncle. ‘There’s your 
hat,” she added, tossing it to her husband, gayly. 
**} brought it in for you when I got my own. 
You will find me on the lawn.” 

She nodded, and went out. 

‘* Let me hear the worst at once, Sir Patrick,” 
Arnold began. ‘‘Is it serious? Do you think 
I am to blame ?” . 

‘* J will answer your last question first,” said 
Sir Patrick, ‘“‘Do I think you are to blame? 
Yes—in this way. You committed an act of 
unpardonable rashness when you consented to 
go, as Geoffrey Delamayn’s messenger, to Miss 
Silvester at the inn, Having once placed your- 
self in that false position, you could hardly have 
acted, afterward, otherwise than you did. You 
could not be expected to know the Scotch law. 
And, as an honorable man, you were bound to 
keep a secret confided to you, in which the repu- 
tation of @ woman was concerned. Your first 
and last error in this matter, was the fatal error 
of involving yourself in responsibilities which be- 
longed exclusively to another man,” 

“The man had saved my life,” pleaded Ar- 
nuld—*‘ and I believed I \-ss giving service for 
service to my dearest friend.” 

**As to your other question,” proceeded Sir 
Patrick, ‘* Do I consider your position t»> be a 
serious one? Most assuredly, I do! So long as 
we are not absolutely certain that Blanche is 
your lawful wife, the position is more than seri- 
ous: itis unendurable. I maintain the opinion, 
mind, out of which (thanks to your honorable 
silence) that scoundrel Delamayn contrived to 
cheat me, I told him, what I now tell you—that 
your sayings and doings at Craig Fernie, do not 
constitute a marriage, according to Scottish law. 
But,” pursued Sir Patrick, holding up a warning 
forefinger at Arnold, “‘ you have read it in Miss 
Silvester’s letter, and you may now take it also 
as a result of my experience, that no individual 
opinion, in a matter of this kind, is to be relied 
on. Of two lawyers, consulted by Miss Silves- 
ter at Glasgow, one draws a directly opposite 
conclusion to mine, and decides that you and she 
are married. I believe him to be wrong; but, 
in our situation, we have no other choice than to 
boldly encounter the view of the case which he 
represents, In plain English, we must begin by 
looking the worst in the face.” 

Arnold twisted the traveling hat which Blanche 
had thrown to him, nervously, in both hands, 
** Supposing the worst comes to the worst,” he 
asked, ‘* what will happen ?” 

Sir Patrick shook his head. 

**It is not easy to tell you,” he said, ** without 
catering into the legal aspec. of the case. I 


} 
| 








shall only puzzle you if I do that, 
look at the matier in its social bearings—1 mean, 
as it may possibly affect you and Blanche, and 
your unborn children?” 

Arnold gave the hat a tighter twist than ever. 
**T never thought of the children,” he said, with 
a look of consternation. 

**The children may present themselves,” re- 
turned Sir Patrick, dryly, ** for all that. Now 
listen. It may have occurred to your mind that 
the plain way out of our present dilemma is for 
you and Miss Silvester, respectively, to aftirm 
what we know to be the truth—namely, that you 
never had the slightest intention of marrying 
each other. Beware of founding any hopes on 
any such remedy at that! If you reckon on it, 
you reckon without Geotirey Delamayn. He is 
interested, remember, in proving you and Miss 
Silvester to be man and wife. Circumstances 
may arise—1 won't waste time in guessing at 
what they may be—which will enable a third 
person to produce the landlady and the waiter at 
Craig Fernie in evidence against you—and to 
assert that your declaration and Miss Silvester’s 
declaration are the result of collusion between 
you two. Don’t start! Such things have hap- 
pened before now. Miss Silvester is poor; and 
Blanche is rich, You may be made to stand in 
the awkward position of a man who is denying 
his marriage with a poor woman, in order to 
establish his marriage with an heiress: Miss Sil- 
vester presumably aiding the fraud, with two 
strong interests of her own as inducements—the 
interest of asserting the claim to be the wife of a 
man of rank, and the interest of earning her re- 
ward in money for resigning you to Blanche. 
‘There is a case which a scoundrel might set up 
—and with some appearance of truth too—in a 
court of justice!” 

**Surely, the law wouldn’t allow him to do 
that 7” 

**'The law will argue any thing, with any body 
who will pay the law for the use of its brains 
and its time. Let that view of the matter alone 
now. Delamayn can set the case going, if he 
likes, without appiying to any lawyer to help 
him. He has only to cause a report to reach 
Blanche’s ears which publicly asserts that she is 
not your lawful wife. Wich her temper, do you 
suppose she would leave us a minute's peace till 
the matter was cleared up? Or take it the other 
way. Comfort yourself, if you will, with the 
idea that this affair will trouble nobody in the 
present. Low are we to know it may not turn 
up in the future under circumstances which may 
place the legitimacy of your children in doubt ? 
We have a man to deal with who sticks at no- 
thing. We have a state of the law which can 
only be described as one scandalous uncertainty 
from beginning to end. And we have two peo- 
ple (Bishopriggs and Mrs. Inchbare) who can, 
and will, speak to what took place between you 
and Anne Silvester at the inu, For Blanche’s 
sake, and for the sake of your unborn children, 
we must face this matter on the spot—and settle 
it at once and forever. ‘The question before us 
now is this. Shall we open the proceedings by 
communicating with Miss Silvester or not?” 


At that important point in the conversation 
they were interrupted by the reappearance of 
Blanche. Had she, by any accident, heard what 
they had been saying ? 

No; it was the old story of most interrup- 
tions. Idleness that considers nothing, had come 
to look at Industry that bears every thing. It is 
a law of nature, apparently, that the people in 
this world who have nothing to do can not sup- 
port the sight of an uninterrupted occupation in 
the hands of their neighbors. Blanche produced 
a new specimen from Arnold’s collection of hats. 
** 1 have been thinking about it in the garden,” 
she said, quite seriously. ‘* Here is the brown 
one with the high crown. You look better in 
this than in the white one with the low crown. 
I have come to change them, that’s all.” She 
changed the hats with Arnold, and went on, 
without the faintest suspicion that she was in the 
way. ‘* Wear the brown one when you come 
out—and come soon, dear. 1 won't stay an in- 
stant longer, uncle—I wouldn’t interrupt you for 
the world.” She kissed her hand to Sir Patrick, 
and smiled at her husband, and went out. 


‘*What were we saying?” asked Arnold. 
‘*Tt’s awkward to be interrupted in this way, 
isn’t it ?” 

“If I know any thing of female human na- 
ture,” returned Sir Patrick, composedly, ‘‘ your 
wife will be in and out of the room, in that way, 
the whole morning. I give her ten minutes, Ar- 
nold, before she changes her minu again on the 
serious and weighty subject of the white hat 
and the brown. ‘These lit. ‘>*erruptions— 
otherwise quite charming—raised a doubt in my 
mind. Wouldn't it be wise (1 ask myself), if we 
made a virtue of necessity, and took Blanche into 
the conversation? What do you say to calling 
her back and telling her the truth ?” 

Arnold started, and changed color. 

‘*'There are difficulties in the way,” he said. 

**My good fellow! at every step of this busi- 
ness there are difficulties in the way. Sooner 
or later, your wife must know what has happened. 
The time for telling her is, no doubt, a matter for 
your decision, not mine. All I say is this. Con- 
sider whether the disclosure won’t come from you 
with a better grace, if you make it before you are 
fairly driven to the wall, and obliged to open your 
lips. 

Arnold rose to his feet—took a turn in the 
room—sat down again—and looked at Sir Pat- 
rick, with the expression of a thoroughly bewil- 
dered and thoroughly helpless man. 

**T don’t know what to do,” he said. ‘It 
beats me altogether. The truth is, Sir Patrick, 
I was fairly forced, at Craig Fernie, into deceiv- 
ing Blanche—in what might seem to her a very 
unfeeling, and a very unpardonable way.” 
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‘That sounds awkward! What do you 
mean 7" 

**1'll try and tell you. You remember when 
you went to the inn to see Miss Silvester? Well, 
being there privately at the time, of course I was 
obliged to keep out of your way.” 

**} see! And, when Blanche came afterward, 
you were obliged to hide from Blanche, exactly 
as you had hidden from me ?” 

**Worse even than that! <A day or two later, 
Blanche took me into her confidence. She spoke 
to me of her visit to the inn, as if I was a perfect 
stranger to the circumstances. She told me to 
my face, Sir Patrick, of the invisible man who 
had kept so strangely out of her way—without 
the faintest suspicion that I was the man. And 
I never opened my lips to set her right! I was 
obliged to be silent, or I must have betrayed 
Miss Silvester. What will Blanche think of me, 
if I tell her now? ‘That's the question !” 

Blanche’s name had barely passed her hus- 
band’s lips before Blanche herself verified Sir 
Patrick’s prediction, by reappearing at the open 
French window, with the superseded white hat in 
her hand. 

‘* Haven’t you done yet!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
am shocked, uncle, to interrupt you again—but 
these horrid hats of Arnold’s are beginning to 
weigh upon my mind. On reconsideration, | 
think the white hat with the low crown is the 
most becoming of the two. Change again, dear. 
Yes! the brown hat is hideous. ‘There’s a beg- 
gar at the gate. Before I go quite distracted, | 
shall give him the brown hat, and have done with 
the difficulty in that manner. Am I very much 
in the way of business? I'm afraid I must ap- 
pearrestless? Indeed, I am restless. I can’t im- 
agine what is the matter with me this morning.” 

**T can tell you,” said Sir Patrick, in his 
gravest and dryest manner. ‘*‘ You are suffering, 
Blanche, from a malady which is exceedingly 
common among the young ladies of England. 
As a disease it is quite incurable—and the name 
of it is Nothing-to-Do.” 

Blanche dropped her uncle a smart little 
courtesy. ‘* You might have told me I was in 
the way in fewer words than that.” She whisked 
round, kicked the disgraced brown hat out into 
the veranda before her, and left the two gentle- 
men alone once more. 





‘I might have read it if I had liked.” 

** And you didn’t read it?” 

“ No. ” 

“Why?” 

**Qut of delicacy.” 

Even Sir Patrick’s carefully-trained temper 
was not proof against this. ‘* That is the most 
misplaced act of delicacy I ever heard of in my 
lite!” cried the old gentleman, warmly, ** Nev- 
er mind! it’s useless to regret it now. At any 
rate, you read Delamayn’s answer to Miss sil- 
vester’s letter ?” 

**Ves—I did.” 

** Repeat it—as nearly as you can remember 
at this distance of time.” 

**It was so short,” said Arnold, ‘‘ that there 
is hardly any thing to repeat. As well as I re- 
member, Geotirey said he was called away to 
London by his father’s illness. He told Miss 
Silvester to stop where she was; and he referred 
her to me, as messenger. ‘That’s all I recollect 
of it now.” 

**Cudgel your brains, my good fellow! this is 
very important. Did he make no allusion to his 
engagement to marry Miss Silvester at Craig 
Fernie? Didn't he try to pacify her by an apol- 
ogy «f some sort ?” 

The question roused Arnold's memory to 


| make another effort. 


‘Your position with your wife, Arnold,” re- | 


sumed Sir Patrick, returning gravely to the mat- 
ter in hand, ‘‘is certainly a difficult one.” He 
paused, thinking of the evening when he and 
Blanche had illustrated the vagueness of Mrs. 
Inchbare’s description of the man at the inn, by 
citing Arnold himself as being one of the hun- 
dreds of innocent people who answered to it! 
“Perhaps,” he added, ‘‘the situation is even 
more difficult than you suppose. It would have 
been certainly easier for you—and it would have 
looked more honorable in her estimation—if you 
had made the inevitable confession before your 
marriage. I am, in some degree, answerable for 
your not having done this—as well as for the far 
more serious dilemma with Miss Silvester in 
which you now stand. If I had not innocently 
hastened your marriage with Blanche, Miss Sil- 
vester’s admirable letter would have reached us 
in ample time to prevent mischief. It’s useless 
to dwell on that now. Cheer up, Arnold! I 
am bound to show you the way out of the laby- 
rinth, no matter what the difficulties may be— 
and, please God, I will do it!” 

He pointed to a table at the other end of the 
room, on which writing materials were placed. 
“*T hate moving the moment I have had my 
breakfast,” he said. ‘*We won't go into the 
library. Bring me the pen and ink here.” 

** Are you going to write to Miss Silvester ?” 


| to Anne? 


“That is the question before us which we | 


have not settled yet. Before I decide, I want to 
be in possession of the facts—down to the small- 
est detail of what took place between you and 
Miss Silvester at the inn. There is only one way 
of getting at those facts. I am going to examine 
you as if I had you before me in the witness-box 
in court.” 

With that preface, and with Arnold's letter 
from Baden in his hand as a brief to speak from, 
Sir Patrick put his questions in clear and endless 
succession; and Arnold patiently and faithfully 
answered them all. 

The examination proceeded uninterruptedly 
until it had reached that point in the progress 
of events at which Anne had crushed Geoffrey 
Delamayn’s letter in her hand, and had thrown 
it from her indignantly to the other end of the 
room. There, for the first time, Sir Patrick 
dipped his pen in the ink, apparently intending 
totakea note. ‘* Be very careful here,” he said ; 
‘*T want to know every thing that you can tell 
me about that letter.” 

‘*The letter is lost,” said Arnold. 

‘<The letter has been stolen by Bishopriggs,” 
returned Sir Patrick, ‘‘ and is in the possession 
of Bishopriggs at this moment.” 

‘“Why, you know more about it than I do!” 
exclaimed Arnold. 

‘“*T sincerely hope not. I don’t know what 
was inside the letter. Do you?” 

‘*Yes, Part of it at least.” 

* Part of it ?” 

‘“There were two letters written, on the same 
sheet of paper,” said Arnold. ‘One of them 
was written by Geoffrey Delamayn-—and that is 
the one I know about.’ 

Sir Patrick started. His face brightened ; he 
made a hasty note. ‘Go on!” he said, eagerly. 
** How came the letters to be written on the same 
sheet? Explain that!” 

Arnold explained that Geoffrey, in the absence 
of any thing else to write his excuses on to Anne, 
had written to her on the fourth or blank page 
of a letter which had been addressed to him by 
Anne herself. 

‘*Did you read that letter?” asked Sir Pat- 
rick. 


| going to write to the lawyer. 





| to do?” she asked. 


** Yes,” he answered. ‘* Geoffrey said some- 
thing about being true to his engagement, or 
keeping his promise, or words to that effect.” 

* You're sure of what you say now ?” 

**T am certain of it.” 

Sir Patrick made another note. 

** Was the letter signed?” he asked, when he 
had done. 


Te.” 
** And dated ?” 
**Yes.” Arnold’s memory made a second ef- 


fort, afier he had given his second aftirmative 
answer. ‘* Wait a little,” he said. ‘* I remem- 
ber something else about the letter. it was not 
only dated. ‘The time of dayoat which it was 
written was put as well.” 

** Tlow came he to do that 7” 

**T suggested it. The letter was so short I 
felt ashamed to deliver it as it stood. I told 
him to put the time—so as to show her that he 
was obliged to write in a hurry. He put the 
time when the train started; and (1 think) the 
time when the letter was written as well.” 

** And you delivered that letter to Miss Silves- 
ter, with vour own hand, as soon as you saw her 
at the inn ?” 

**T did.” 

Sir Patrick made a third note, and pushed the 
paper away from him with an air of supreme sat- 
isfaction. 

**T always suspected that lost letter to be an 
important document,” he said—‘**or Bishop- 
riggs would never have stolen it. We must get 
possession of it, Arnold, at any sacrifice. The 
first thing to be done (exactly as I anticipated), 
is to write to the Glasgow lawyer, and find Miss 
Silvester.” 


‘* Wait a little!” cried a voice at the veranda. 
** Don’t forget that I have come back from Baden 
to help you!” 

Sir Patrick and Arnold both looked up. This 
time Blanche had heard the last words that had 
passed between them. She sat down at the table 
by Sir Patrick’s side, and laid her hand caress- 
ingly on his shoulder. 

** You are quite right, uncle,” she said. ‘I 
am suffering this morning from the malady of 
having nothing to do. Are you going to write 
Don't. Let me write instead.” 

Sir Patrick declined to resign the pen. 

**The person who knows Miss Silvester’s ad- 
dress,” he said, ‘‘ is a lawyer in Glasgow. I am 
When he sends 
us word where she is—then, Blanche, will be the 
time to employ your good offices, in winning back 
your friend.” 

He drew the writing materials once more with- 
in his reach, and, suspending the remainder of 
Arnold's examination for the present, began his 
letter to Mr, Crum. 

Blanche pleaded hard for an occupation of 
some sort. ‘‘Can nobody give me something 
** Glasgow is such a long 
way off, and waiting is such weary work. Don't 
sit there staring at me, Arnold! Can't you sug- 
gest something ?” 

Arnold, for once, displayed an unexpected 
readiness of resource. 

“*If you want to write,” he said, “‘ you owe 
Lady Lundie a letter. It’s three days since you 
heard ftom her—and you haven't answered her 
yet.” 

Sir Patrick paused, and looked up quickly 
from his writing-desk. 

‘** Lady Lundie?” he muttered, inquiringly. 

**Yes,” said Blanche. ‘‘It’s quite true; I 
owe her a letter. And of course I ought to tell 
her we have come back to England. She will 
be finely provoked when she hears why!” 

The prospect of provoking Lady Lundie seem- 
ed to rouse Blanche’s dormant energies. She 
took a sheet of her uncle’s note-paper, and be- 
gan writing her answer then and there. 

Sir Patrick completed his communication to 
the lawyer—after a look at Blanche, which ex- 
pressed any thing rather than approval of her 
present employment. Having placed his com- 
pleted note in the post-bag, he silently signed to 
Arnold to follow him into the garden. They 
went out together, leaving Blanche absorbed 
over her letter to her step-mother. 

‘‘Ts my wife doing any thing wrong?” asked 
Arnold, who had noticed the look which Sir Pat- 
rick had cast on Blanche. 

‘¢ Your wife is making mischief as fast :.s her 
fingers can spread it.” 

Arnold stared. ‘‘She must answer Lady Lun- 
die’s lette.,’’ he said. 

“* Unquestionably.” 
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‘*And she must tel! 
come back.” 

**T don’t deny it.” 

“¢'Then what is the objection to her writing ?” 

Sir Patrick took a pinch of snuff—and pointed 
with his ivory cane to the bees humming busily 
about the flower-beds in the sunshine of the au- 
tumn morning. 

** I'll show you the objection,” he **Sup- 
pose Blanche told one of those inveterately-in- 
trusive insects that the honey in the flowers hap- 
pens, through an unexpected accident, to have 
come to an end—do you think he would take 
the statement for granted? No. Ile would 
plunge head-foremost into the nearest flower, 
and investigate it for himself.” 

* Well?” said Arnold. 

‘*Well—there is Blanche in the breakfast- 
room telling Lady Lundie that the bridal tour 
happens, through an unexpected accident, to 
have come to anend. Do you think Lady Lun- 
die is the sort of person to take the statement for 
granted? Nothing of th Lady Lundie, 
like the bee, will insist on investigating for her- 
self. How it will end, if she discovers the truth 
—and what new complications she may not in 
troduce into a matter Heaven knows, is 
complicated enough already—I leave you to im- 
agine. fy poor powers of prevision are not 
ey ial to it.” 


Lady Lundie we have 


“4 said. 


e sort! 


which, 


Before Arnold could : , Blanche joined 
the m from the breakfast-room. 
‘I've done it,” she said. ‘It was an awk- 


ward letter to write—and i's a a comfort to have 


it over.” 

**You have done it, my dear,” 
Patrick, quietly. And it may be 
But it’s not over.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

**T think, Blanche, we sl 


step-mother by return of | 


remarked Sir 
a comfort. 


ull hear from your 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 
THE NEWS FROM GLASGOW. 

Tue letters to Lady Lundie a to Mr. Crum 

having been dispatche ‘don Monday, the return of 


the post might be looked for on Ve Inesday aft- | 


ernoon at Ham Farm. 

Sir Patrick and Arnold held more than one 
private consultation, during the interval, on the 
delicate and difficult subject of admitting Blanche 
to a knowledge of what had happened. ‘The wise 
elder advised ; and the inexperienced junior list- 


ened. “Think of it,” said Sir Patrick; ‘‘ and 
do it.” And Arnold thougni of it—and left it 
a 


Let those who feel inclined to blame him re- 
member that he had only been married a fort- 
night. It is hard, after but two weeks’ 
= sssion of your wife, to appear before her in 
er of an offender on trial—and to find 

that an angel of retribution has been thrown into 
the bargain by the liberal destiny which bestowed 
on you ‘the woman whom you adore! 

‘They were all three at home on the Wednes- 
day afternoon, looking out for the postman. 

rhe correspondence delivered included (exact- 
ly as Sir Patrick had foreseen) a letter from Lady 
Lundie. Further investigation, on the far more 
interesting of the expected news from 
Glasgow, revealed—nothing The lawyer had 
not answered Sir Patrick’s inquiry by return of 
post. 

**Ts that a bad sign ?” asked Blanche. 

**It is a sign that something has hap pe ne 
answered her uncle. ** Mr. Crum is possibly ex- 
pecting to receive come _ ial information, and 
is waiting on the ¢ * being able to com- 
municate it. We must he pe, ny dear, in to- 
morrow’s post.” 

** Open Lady 
time,” said Blanche. 
you—and not for me?” 

There was no doubt about it. Her ladyship's 
reply was omin ously addressed to her ladyship's 
brother-in-law. ‘T know what that means, 
said Blanche, eying her uncle eagerly while he 
was reading the letter. ‘* If you mention Anne’s 
name you insult my step-gnother. I have men- 
tioned it freely. Lady Lundie is mortally of- 
fended with me.” 

Rash judgment of youth! A lady who takes 
a dignified attitude, in a family emergency, is 
never mortally otfended—she is only deeply 
grieved. Lady Lundie took a dignified attitude. 
**T well know,” wrote this estimable and Chris- 
tian woman, “that I have been all along regard- 
ed in the light of an intruder by the family con- 
nections of my late beloved husband. But I was 
hardly prepared to find myself entirely shut out 
from all domestic confidence, at a time when 
some serious domestic catastrophe has but too 
evidently taken place. I have no desire, dear 
Sir Patrick, to intrude. Feeling it, however, to 
be quite inconsistent with a due regard for my 
own position—after what has happened—to cor- 
respond with Blanche, I address myself to the 
head of the family, purely in the interests of 
propriety. Permit me to ask whether—under 

circumstances which appear to be serious enough 
to require the recall of my step-daughter and her 
husband from their wedding-tour—you think it 
DeEcENT to keep the widow of the late Sir Thom- 
as Lundie entirely in the dark? Pray consider 
this—not at all out of regard for Me!—but out 
of regard for your own position with Society. 
Curiosity is, as you know, foreign to my nature. 
But when this dreadful scandal (whatever it may 
be) comes out—which, dear Sir Patrick, it can 
not fail to do—what will the world think, when 
it asks for Lady Lurie’s opinion, and hears that } 
Lady Lundie knew nothing about it? Which- 
ever way you may decide I shall take no offense. 5 
I may possibly be wounded—but that won't mat- 
ter. My little round of duties will find me still ; 
earnest, still cheerful. And even if you shut me 
out, my best wishes will find their way, neverthe- | 


less, to Ham Farm. May I add—without en- 


surely, 


the charact 
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| countering a sneer—that the prayers of a lone- 
ly woman are offered for the wellare of ail ¢ 
” 6 Well?” said Blanche. 
Sir Patrick folded up the letter, and put it in 
his pocket. 
‘You have your step-mother’s best wishes, 
my dear.” Having answered in those terms, he 
bowed to his niece with his best grace, and 
walked out of the room, 
| “Do I think it decent,” he repeated to him- 
| self, as he closed the door, ‘‘to leave the widow 
of the late Sir Thomas Lundie in the dark ? 
When a lady’s temper is a little ruffled, I think 
it more than decent, I think it absolutely desir- 
able, te let that lady have the last word.” He 
went into the library, and dropped his sister-in- 
law's remonstrance into a box, labeled ** Un- 
answered Letters.” Having got rid of it in that 
way, he hummed his favorite little Scotch air— 
and put on his hat, and went out to sun himself 
in the garden. 

Meanwhile, 
with Sir Patrick’s reply. 
husband. ‘*There is something wrong,” 
said—‘‘ and my uncle is hiding it from me.” 

Arnold could have desired no better opporta- 
nity than she had offered to him, in those 
for making the long-deferred disclosure to her 
of the truth. He lifted his eyes to Blanche’s 
face. By an unhappy fatality she was looking 
charmingly that morning. How would she look 
if he told her the story of the hiding at the inn? 
Arnold was still in love with her—and Arnold 
said nothing. 





Blanche was not quite satisfied 
She appealed to her 
she 





words, 


| The next day’s post brought not only the an- 
ticipated letter from Mr. Crum, but an unex- 
pected Glusgow newspaper as well. 

This time Blanche had no reason to complain 
that her uncle kept his correspondence a secret 
from her. After reading the lawyer's letter, 
with an interest and agitation which showed that 
the contents had taken him by surprise, he hand 
ed it to Arnold and his niece. Jad news 
there,” he said. ‘** We must share it together.” 

After acknowledging the receipt of Sir Pat- 
rick’s letter of inquiry, Mr. Crum began by stat- 
ing all that he knew of Miss Silvester’s move- 
ments—dating from the time when she had left 
the Sheep’s Head Hotel. About a fortnight since 
he had received a letter from her informing him 
that she had found a suitable place-of residence 
in a village near Glasgow. Feeling a strong in- 
terest in Miss Silvester, Mr. Crum had visited 
her some few days afterward. He had satisfied 
) himself that she was lodging with respectable peo- 

ple, and was as comfortably situated as circum- 
For a week more he had 


re. wid neormit 
Starces wor] < permit. 


heard nothing from the lady. 
| of that time he had received a letter from her, 


telling him that she had read something in a 
Glasgow newspaper, of that day’s date, which 
seriously concerned herself, and which would 


oblige her to t 
fust as her stren 


avel northward immediately as 
gth would permit. At a later 


| period, when she would be more certain of her 


| 


own movements, she engaged to write again, and 
let Mr. Crum know where he might communicate 
with her if necessary. In the mean time, she 
could only thank him for his kindness, and beg 
him to take care of any letters or messages which 
might be left for her. Since the receipt of this 


communication the lawyer had heard nothing 


| 
“i 





further. He had waited for the morning's post 
in the hope of being able to report that he had 
received scme further intelligence. ‘The hope 
had not keen realized. He had now stated all 
that he knew himself thus far—and he had for- 

warded a copy of the newspaper alluded to by 
Miss Silvester, on the chance that an examina- 
} tion of it by Sir Patrick might possibly lead to 
further discoveries. In conclusion, he pledged 
himself to write again the moment he had any 
information to send. 

Blane he snatched up the newspaper, and open- 
ed it. ‘*Let me look!” she said. ‘‘I can find 
what Anne saw here if any body can!” 

the ran her eye eagerly over column after 
column and page after page—and dropped the 
newspaper on her lap with a gesture of despair. 

**Nothing!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing any 
where, that I can see, to interest Anne. No- 
thing to interest any body—except Lady Lun- 
die,” she went on, brushing the newspaper off 
her lap. ‘*It turns out to be all true, Arnold, 
at Swanhaven. Geoffrey Delamayn is going to 
marry Mrs. Glenarm.” 

**What!” cried Arnold; the idea instantly 
flashing on him that this was the news which 
Anne had seen, 

Sir Patrick gave him a warning look, and 
picked up the newspaper from the floor. 

**] may as well run through it, Blanche, and 
make quite sure that you have missed nothing,” 
he said, 

The report to which Blanche had referred 
was among the paragraphs arranged under the 
heading of ‘* Fashionable News.” ‘‘ A matri- 
monial alliance” (the Glasgow journal announced) 

‘was in prospect between the Honorable Geof- 
frey Delamayn and the lovely and accomplished 
relict of the late Mathew Glenarm, Esq., former- 
ly Miss Newenden.” The marriage would, in 
all probability, ‘* be solemnized in Scotland, be- 
fore the end of the present autumn;” and the 
wedding -breakfast, it was whispered, ** would 
collect a large and fashionable party at Swan- 
haven Lodge.” 

Sir Patrick handed the newspaper silently to 
Arnold. It was plain to any one who knew Anne 
Silvester’s story that those were the words which 
had found their fatal way to her in her place of 

rest. The inference that followed seemed to be 
hardly less clear. But one intelligible object, in 
the opinion of Sir Patrick, could be at the end of 
her journey to the north. The deserted woman 
had rallied the last relics of her old energy—and 
had devoted herself to the desperate purpose of 
stopping the marriage of Mrs, Glenarm, 


At the expiration] 





























|! ‘THE BRETON BLUE-BEARD. _ | voice returned an answer, Then St. Gild 
hit t! 11 I 1 
In the ancient Abbey of St. Gildas de Rhuy j e pl | rh id mare | 
in Brittany, may be seen a rude colored print | the edge of the moat, and picking up a} 
relative to the legend of Comorre, or Comor, the | of ea 1 thie y it nst the cas 
Breton ** Blue-beard,” in which St. Gildas itv execute judgr 
a conspicuous part. ‘The story, as told by | t t s sl a 
Souvestre, is this: Guerech, Count of V oS, s yawned ope 
the country of white corn, had a daughter, Comorre and all hi 
Triphyna, whom he tenderly loved. One day | low-partners in crime. St. Gildas then rep] 
embassadors arrived from ¢ omorre, a prince of | ‘Triphyna’s head upon her shoulders. laid 
Cornouaille, the country of the black corn, de- | hands upon her, and restored her to life, to tl 
mauding her in marriage. Now this caused | great joy of her father. 
great distress; for Comorre was a giant, and a ana 
one of the wickedest of men, held in awe by 
every one for his cruelty. As a boy, when he HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
went out, his mother used to ring a bell to warn ae ee ERP LE Sey ee pre 
people of his approach. He shot a child in or- The ; 
der to prove his gun; and, when unsuccessful in # I s 
the chase, would set his dogs on the peasants to l, a 
tear them in pieces. But most horrible of “ Ar Whee 
he had had four wives, who all died, one ng a bit. ‘H 
g been killed ae Crackit 





the other, under suspicion of hav 
by either the knife, 

Count of Vannes, nissed the em 
bassadors, and advanced to meet Comorre, who 
Was approaching with a powerful army; but St. 
Gildas went into her sd ‘Tri 
phyna would save bloodshed, and consent to the 
marriage. He a silver ring, w! 
would warn her of any intended evil by turning, 
at the approach of danger, as black a 
Ihe marriage took place with great re- 
joicings. The first day six thousand g 
invited ; on the next as many poor were fed, the 
bride and the bridegroom serving at table, a nap- 
kin under their arms. For some time all went 
on well. Comorre’s nature seemed changed, his 
prisons were empty, his gibbets untenanted ; but 
Triphyna felt no confidence, and every day went 
to pray at the tombs of his four wives. At this 
time there assembly at Rennes of the 
Breton princes, which Comorre 
attend. Before his departure he gave Triphyna 
the keys, desiring her to amuse herself in his 
absence. After five months he unexpectedly 
returned, and found her occupied in trimming 
an infant’s cap with gold-lace. On seeing the 
cap Comorre turned pale; and when Tripby 
joyfully announced to him that in two mont 
he would be a father, he drew back in a rage 
and rushed out of the apartment, Triphy na saw 
that her ring had turned black, which betokened 
danger, she knew not why. She descended into 
the chapel to pray. When she arose to depart 
it was mi inight, and she saw the four tombs of 
Comorre’s wives open slowly, aud they all issued 
forth x their winding-sheets. Hi alf dead with 





or poison. ‘The 


tire, wat¢ 








ther etore, a 


oratory, and be yg 


gave her hich 
s the crows 
wing 


rii€sts were 


was an 
was obliged to 





. . . ' 
fear, pita tried a to sc ape: but wie syettres 
cael“ Take ce are, poor lost “one! ne! ( omorre — 


says the Countess; ** what 
*You have told Ply that 
and, Shrough 


to kill you.” ‘*1!” 
evil have I done?” 
you will soon become a mother; 
the Spirit of Evil, he knows that his child wil 
Kill him; and that is why he has murdered us, 
when we told him what he has just learned from 
you.” ‘* What hope, then, of escape remains for 
me?” cried Triphyna. ‘*Go back to your fa- 
ther,” answered the phantoms. ‘*‘ But how es- 
cape, when Comorres dog guards the court?” 
**Give him this poison which killed me,” said 
the first wife. ‘* But how can I descend this 
high wall?” ‘*By means of this cord which 
strangled me,” answered the second wife. ‘* But 
who will guide me through the dark?” ‘* The 
fire which burned me,” replied the third wife. 
** And how can I make so long a journey ?” re- 
turned Triphyna. ‘** Take this stick which broke 
my skull,” returned the fourth spectre. Armed 
with these weapons, ‘Triphyna sets out, silences 
the dog, scales the wall, sees her way through the 
darkness, and proceeds on her road to Vannes. 
On awaking next morning, Comorre finds his 
wife fled, and pursues her on horseback. The 
poor fugitive, seeing her ring turn black, turned 
off the road and hid herself till night in the cab- 
in of a shepherd, where was only an old magpie 
in a cage at the door. Comorre, who had given 
up the pursuit, was returning home that road, 
when he heard the magpie trying to imitate her 
complaints, and calling out, ** Poor Triphyna!” 
He therefore knew his wife had passed that way, 
and set his dog on the track. Meanwhile Tri- 
phyna felt she could proceed no further, and lay 
down on the ground, where she brought into tl 
world a boy of marvelous beauty. As she c hea 
ed him to her arms, she saw over her head a 
falcon with a golden collar, which she recog 
nized as her father’s. The bird came to her 
call, and giving it the warning ring of St. Gil 
das, she told it to fly with it to her father. The 
bird obeyed, and flew with it like lightning to 
Vannes ; but almost at the same instant Comorre 
arrived. Having parted with her warning ring, 
Triphyna, who had no notice of his approach, 
had only time to conceal her babe in the cavity 
of a tree, when Comorre threw himself upon his 
unhappy wife, and with one blow severed her 
head from her body. When the falcon arrived 
at Vannes, he found the King at dinner with 
St. Gildas. He let the ring fall into the silver 
cup of his master, who, recognizing it, exclaim 
ed, “* My daughter is in danger! Saddle the 
horses, and let St. Gildas accompany us.” Fol 
lowing the falcon, they soon reached the spot 
where Triphyna lay dead. After they had all 
knelt in prayer, St. Gildas said to the — 
** Arise; take thy head and thy child, and fol- 
low us.” The dead body obey ed; the bewilder- 
ed troop followed. But, gallop as fast as they 
could, the headless body was always in front, 
carrying the babe in her left hand, and her pale 
head in the right. In this manner they reached 
the castle of Comorre. ‘* Count,” says St. Gil- 
das, ‘*I bring back your wife such as your wick- 
edness has made her, and thy child such as Heav- 
en has given it thee. Wilt thou receive them 
under thy roof?” Comorre was silent. The 
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A man was indicted for felony. Hi s innocence w 

proven; but notwi thstanding this the jury found } 
ty. The Judge was shocked, and arose and ga 
“Gentlemen, the prisoner's innocence was clea 
proven.” “Yes,” said the foreman, “he is int 
of the crime now charged againsi him, but he s 
my gray mare last Christmas.” 
—_ 

A Reat Terroran Crniosiry—A pair of wate 
tight boots, 

——— 

A young member of the Lé ture, who rose t 
deliver his sentiments on the | to h tal 
punishment, with a dignified serenity of « tenance, 
commenced with, ““Mr. Speaker, the generality of 


mankind in general are disposed to exercise opp 
sion on the generality of mankind in general 
at this point, one, who sat imme 
pulled him by the coat tail, and « 
ee ; you are coming out of the s 
went in at.” 
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“The boy at the head of the class will state wl 

were the dark ages of the world.” Boy hesitates 

“Next—Master Smith, can't you t 

ages were?" “I guess they were the 

fore the invention of ap% " “Goto vo 
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li what the d irk 


was a queer genius. A neighbor four 
at work it an enormous wood-pile, saw 
g away for dear life with an intolerably dull saw 
‘Why don't you sharpen your 6aw, Nat?” asked t 
ne stiber, Looking up with an inimitably droll ex- 
pression, “TIT sh mld think I had wo 4 enough t 
to saw up this wood- -pile without stopping to shar; 
en saws.” 
—— 
“You are in bad health; your face is spare,” + 
a friend of ours on meeting an acquaintance. * Ve 
well,” said the other, “if I am thin-faced yx 
double-faved, so the at both of us have spare faces," 
_ — 
( ITY RAILROAD CARS, 
Never full, pack ‘em in; 
Move up, fat men; squeeze in, thin; 
Trunks, valises, boxes, buudles 
Fill up gaps as on she 
Market baskets without number, 
Owners easy, nod in slumber, 
Thirty seated, forty standing, 
A dozen or more on either landing. 
Old man lifts his signal finger, 
Car slacks up, but not a ling 
He's jerked : uboard by sleeve ilder, 
Shoved inside to eweat and smoulder. 
Toes are trod on, hats are smashe 
Dresses soiled, hoop skirts crashed. 
Thieves are busy bent on plunder; 
Still we rattle on like thunder. 
Packed together unwashed bodies, 
Bathed in fumes of whisky toddies; 
Tobacco, garlic, cheese, and lage er 
Perfume the heated atmosphere 
Old boots, pipes, les athe r 
And, if in luck, a ip- 
Aren't we jolly? What Fi 
A horse-car hash, with suc! 
tis -_ eked 
A member of the Wyoming Legislature, seeking to 
sustain a point of order, jerked his coat off, w 
“Mr. Speaker, if some reliable man will hold tt 
duds, I'll teach him that he is out of order.” The 
point was sustained. 
pai pew 
“How much water do you put in your milk?" 


asked a Pittstield man of a boy sh o delivers milk on 

one of the milk routes. ‘ We don't prt any 
it," replied the boy. ‘* What do yx i tin 
* Ice!" said the candid youth. 
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A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


I preaAMeED ‘twas golden Summer’s time, 
Although the snow lay deep, 

And howling winds and hurricanes 
Did through the forests sweep. 


Lhe snow-clad plain appeared to me 
A mirror clear and bright, 

In which I saw the gladdened earth 
In verdure’s beauty dight. 


Dread Frost, the torrent’s tyrant king, 
Relaxed his icy hold ; 

And with the stream which he had stilled 
Ilis melting sceptre rolled. 


The softened sunbeams poured around 
A radiance calm and pale ; 

The scented flowers that gemmed the fields 
Breathed odors on the gale. 


So in those winters of the soul, 
O'erswept by tempests drear, 

From Memory’s sad and frozen clime 
Bright sunny days appear. 


Reviving Faith and Hope still show 
Ihe soul its living powers, 

And how the winter snow conceals 
fhe germs of summer flowers, 


VERONICA. 
By the Author of ** Aunt Margaret's Trouble.’ 


En Hive Books.—Book V. 
fi a a 

CHAPTER VIII. 

AN AWKWARD IDIOM, 


** Bur, T assure you, I suffer unspeakably from 
nervous depression ! You don’t know how I sink 
down like a leaden weight dropped into water 
sometimes. It is the most dreadful feeling! 
\nd besides, I take scarcely any thing. A glass 
or two of Champagne at dinner is the only thing 
that keeps me up!” 

It seems to me that the reaction you com- 
plain of feeling ought to be sutticient to convince 
that even the small quantity of wine you 

ike is doing you harm instead of good.” 
Ah, bah! I don’t believe you understand 


e 





the case, 

Veronica threw herself back on her chair with 
the pettiph air of a spoiled child. 

Mr. Mew sat opposite to ner, very grave, very 

et. Ele had pnt aside all her gracious coquet- 
ries, and entered into her reason for sending for 
him in a manner so entirely unexpected by her 
that for some time she could not credit her 

nses, but kept awaiting the moment when he 
hould go back to being the Mr. Plew of old 
days, At last, when she found that he persisted 

his serious demeanor, she lost her temper, and 
howed that she had lost it. 

But not even this change of mood availed to 
shake Mr, Plew’s steadiness. And gradually a 
vague fear stole over her. He looked at her so 
with something so like compassion in 
his eves! Goo God, was she really very ill? 
Did his practiced observation discern latent mal- 
ady of which she was herself unconscious ? Was 
the weariness and depression of soul from which 
he did in truth suffer but the precursor of bodi- 

disease, perhaps even of—¥ She shuddered 
with a verv unatfected terror, and her smiles, 
md archings of the brow, and haughty curvings 

the lip, and pretty, false grimaces, dropped 
from her face like a mask. 

‘Do you think Iam ill?” she asked, with di- 


earl estly, 





Do not think so, since you sent for 
Yes, yes; but f mean very ill—seriously ill, 
you know! You look so strange!” 
** 1 do not think you are well, madam.” 
** What—is--it ?” she asked, faintly. ‘* You 
must tell nie the truth. But there can't be dan- 
ger. Dont tell me if vou think so! It would 


only frighten me. And of course I know it's 
ail nonsense. And you w/// tell me the truth, 
wont you g 

Her self-possession was all gone. The unrea- 
soning terror of disease and death, which she 
inherited from her mother, had taken hold upon 
her 

The egotism which enabled her so effectually 
to resist the sorrows and-sutferings of others, be- 
youd a mere transitory movement of dilettante 
semtiment-made her terribly, exquisitely sensitive 





to her own. 

** Don’t be alarmed,” 

There is no need.” 
Why do you look so, then? And speak 

so? I have never been ill since I was a child— 
ot really ill, dt would be so dreadful to be ill 


said Mr. Plew, gently. 





lhe tears were absolutely in her eyes as she 


oke. In the presence of a stranger she might 
ve succeeded in commanding herself more, 
bur with Mr. Plew she did not even attempt to 


It pained him greatly"to see her tears. 

‘There is really no cause for your distress,” 
he said You are frightening yourself quite 
needle sly 

You said T was not well,” she answered, in 
i tone of pees ish reproac h. 

*You have no ailment that a little care and 
ommon-sens¢ You do not live a 
healthy life. You do not take sufficient exer- 
med in your girlhood to 
\ the open air. There is 
something febrile and overstrained about you.” 

**T can't walk. You see that I am easily tired 

that I want support. I have no appetite. I 


am not so strong as I was. 


will not cure. 


Cise You were accu 


Ik, and to be out 












** You will never be stronger unless you shake 
off the habits of inertness and languor that have 
crept over you.” 

‘**T am not languid when there is any thing to 
interest or exvite me. But what am I to do 
when I feel bored to death ?” 

** Boredom” was not a disease with which Mr, 
Plew’s village practice had made him familiar. 

‘** If you were to get up at six o'clock, and 
take a walk before breakfast, I am sure you would 
feel the benefit of it,” said he, very simply. 

Veronica’s panic was passing away. <A dis- 
order that could be alleviated by getting up and 
walking out at six o'clock in the morning was 
evidently, she conceived, not of an alarming na- 
ture. 

‘*My dear Mr. Plew,” she said, with a little 
faint smile, ‘‘ you are accustomed to prescribe 
for Shipley constitutions. Now, Shipley people, 
among other charming qualities, are famous for 
robustness; if I were to say rude health, you 
would think I was malicious. As for me, such 
violent proceedings as you speak of would simply 
kill me. Can't you give me something to—keep 
me upa little? Some—some—what is the prop- 
er technicality ?—some stimulants—isn’t that the 
word ?” 

‘* Fresh air is an excellent stimulant—the best 
I know.” 

Veronica looked at his candid, simple face 
searchingly. She looked once, and withdrew 
her eyes. ‘Then she looked again, and the sec- 
ond tine she waved her hand as though dismiss- 
ing something. 

** Let us talk no more of my nonsensical ail- 
ments,” she said. ‘*I ought to be ashamed of 
myself for having brought you here to listen to 
the recital of them.” 

**No, Veronica—I beg pardon. No; do not 
say that. 1 hope you will send for me whenever 
you think I can be of use. It would be more to 
me than, perhaps, you can imagine, to know 
that I was of real use to you, and that you relied 
on me.” 

Her face brightened. This was more like the 
tone she had expected from her old adorer. Poor 
little Plew! Yes; she really did like him very 
much. After all, there was something touching 
in his humble worship. 

She made answer with a soft, liquid, beaming 
glance of her beautiful eyes: *‘ My dear, good 
Mr. Plew—we always were good friends in the 
old days, were we not?—I think I gave you 
proof once upon a time that I relied on you. I 
have never had an opportunity of saying to you 
how grateful I was, and am, and always shall be, 
for your forwarding that letter!” 

She held out her jeweled hand to him as she 
spoke, with a gesture of irresistible grace and 
spontaneity. Mr. Plew was not in the least 
graceful. He took the slender white hand for 
an instant, looked at it as though it were some 
frail, precious thing, which a too rough touch 
might break or injure, and then gently let it go 
again. 

He liked to hear her speak so, to hear her al 
lude to the ‘‘old days,” and acknowledge so 
candidly her obligation regarding that letter he 
had sent to Maud (the outer cover, with its few 
words addressed to himself, was treasured in a 
little rose-wood box, which was the only reposi- 
tory, except the chest in the surgery containing 
poisons, that Mr. Plew ever locked). It showed 
a heart still unspoiled, still capable of generous 
movements. Poor Mr. Plew! 

Veronica saw the impression she had made. 
Without conscious and deliberate duplicity, but 
from sheer habit and instinct, she assumed the 
tone most of all adapted to win the surgeon’s ad 
miration. He was not quite so meek and so 
weak, not quite so easily dazzled by tinsel glo- 
ries, as she had been wont to think him. She 
had made a little mistake with her airs of ‘* bonne 
princesse” and spoiled child. 

Now she was all feeling, all candor, all ingen- 
uous confidence. She had suffered much, very 
much, She had too much pride to appeal to the 
sympathies of the envious vulgar. ‘To strangers 
she presented a front as cold and impassible as 
their own. So few had enough nobility of nature 
to be exempt from love of detraction. Her rank! 
Well, her husband was of her own kindred. Her 
mother had been a Barletti. Those who grudged 
her her social elevation did not know that in ac- 
cepting it she was but assuming the rank of her 
ancestors. But all that was of trifling conse- 
quence to her. She had married Cesare because 
he was devoted to her, and because she was grate- 
ful and really—yes, really—attached to him. No 
one knew the real facts of her story. Those 
were between herself and one who was gone for- 
ever. If she revealed them the world would un- 
derstand and forgive much that it had judged 
harshly. N@umatter. She was incapable of 
stooping to make sucii &f appeal to those whom 
her heart did not value. With a true trievd—tt 
was different. She had never yet spoken to any 
one as she was speaking then to Mr. Plew. 

He took his leave in a state of bewilderment, 
out of which only three clear convictions arose— 
namely, that Veronica Levincourt had been more 
unhappy than culpable, that her beauty was the 
least of -her attractive and lovable qualities, and 
that few of her sex wouid be capable of her mag- 
nanimous candor. 

As he stood for an instant, hat in hand, in the 
doorway, Veronica resolved to put the crowning 
spell on her enchantments. 

** Do you know what I mean to do, Mr. Plew?” 
said she, with a smile of mingled sweetness and 
melancholy. ‘*I mean to drive over to-morrow 
afternoon and see your good mother. She must 
not think I have forgotten her.” 

Mr. Plew almost staggered. If a reservoir of 
ice-cold water had been opened above his head 
he could scarcely have been for the moment more 
disconcerted. 

**Qh, no, no, you mustn't!” he exclaimed, 
with as hasty an impulse of&fright and apprehen- 











sion as though the Princess de’ Barletti had been 
about to transport herself into his cottage that 
instant. 

** Mustn’t!” echoed Veronica, thinking he had 
misunderstood her. ‘* I must not do what?” 

**T don’t mean ‘must not,’ of course. And it 
is very good and kind of you to think of it. But, 
I think—I believe—L should advise—in fact, you 
had better not.” 

‘*Why ?” demanded Veronica, more puzzled 
than offended by the unceremonious rejection of 
her proffered condescension. 

**Because— Well—my mother is a dear, 
good woman. No son ever had a better mother, 
and I love her and respect her with all my heart. 
But—she is old; and old people are not easily 
persuaded. And she has some notions and prej- 
udices which can not be overcome; and I should 
be sorry to treat them roughly. I would it were 
otherwise: but—I think you had better not come 
to see us.” 

Veronica understood it all now. 

** Poor dear old soul!” said she, with a com- 
passionate smile. ‘‘I did not know she had 
grown too feeble to see people.” 

** She did not comprehend—she misunderstood 
my meaning about mother,” thought Mr. Plew, 
as he walked slowly and meditatively out of the 
inn-yard. ‘‘ Perhaps it is all the better. It 
would only have hurt her to know the truth.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of his reflections was 
pondering with knit brows, flushed cheek, and 
tightly-closed lips, on the incredible and infuri- 
ating circumstance that ‘“‘that ignorant, low- 
born, idiotic old woman” should dare to refuse to 
receive the Princess Cesare de’ Barletti! 

When Cesare returned that evening from 
Hammick Lodge, and gave his wife an account 
of Lord George's dinner-party, which he said 
had been exceedingly pleasant, he appealed to 
her for enlightenment as to an English phrase 
which had puzzled him. 

** English!” said Veronica, conveying into her 
voice and manner a skillful mingling of insolence 
and indifference—for Mr. Plew’s revelation had 
galled her unspeakably, and she was by no means 
in an amiable mood, ‘* You don’t mean to say 
that you tried to speak English ?” 

“Yes, I tried!” answered Cesare, simply. 
‘** But Lorgiorgio speaks French pretty well, and 
so did some of the others. So I was not embar- 
rassed to make myself understood. And, do you 
know, signora mia, that I make progress in my 
English! Per Bacco, I shall soon be an accom- 
plished Cockani!” 

** An accomplished what ?—Cockney ? 
ineffably absurd you are, Cesare!” 

**'Tante grazie! You don't spoil one with 
compliments! But listen: what do they mean 
when they say that one wears a tight corset ?” 

** How can I guess what you have in your 
head? Whosays so? [suppose that if any one 
says so, he means simply what the words con- 
vey 

**Niente! Not at all! 
meaning. You shall judge. There was a young 
man at dinner named Sno. I remembered that 
name—Signor Neve! What a comical patro- 
nymic! Well, Signor Sno asked me if we had 
seen much of your friend Miss Desmond since 
we had been in this place. He spoke in French. 
And I told him no; we had not had that pleas- 
ure, for she was visiting in the house of some 
friends. ‘Then a man—a great hunter of the 
fox, Lorgiorgio told me—laughed, and said to 
Sno in English, ‘No, no. They took Miss Des- 
mond out of the way. They did not want her to 
have any thing to say to the princess. They are 
too’—I can not remember the word, but I know 
it meant—” 

**Strait-laced ?” suggested Veronica, with 
flashing eyes, and quickly-heaving bosom. 

**EKeco! Precisely!) And now what did he 
mean by saying that the friends in question were 
too tight-laced ?” 

**He meant— He meant to be insolent, and 
odious, and insulting! How could Lord George 
permit such audacious impertiuence in your pres- 
ence ?” 

‘*Eh?” exclaimed Cesare, greatly amazed. 
“YT had no idea! I thought it was a jest! 
Lorgiorgio called out to the man to take some 
wine and stop his mouth. The others did not 
laugh, it is true,” he added, reflectively. ‘* And 
they looked at me oddly.” 

‘**T will not stay another day in this hateful, 
barbarous, boorish den!” cried Veronica. And 
then she burst into a passion of angry tears. 

** Diavolo!” muttered Cesare, staring at her 
in much consternation. ‘‘ Explain to me, cara 
mia, what it means exactly, this accursed tight- 
lacing!” 

‘* T have told you enough,” returned Veronica, 
through her tears. ‘‘ Don’t, for Heaven's sake, 
begin to tease me! I can not bear it.” 

** Listen, Veronica,” said Cesare, stroking 
down iis mustache with a quick, lithe move- 
ment of the hanu~that was strangely suggestive 
of cruelty, ‘‘ you must atiswer me. Ladies do 
not understand these things. Butif your red- 
faced chaser of the fox permitted himselian im- 
pertinence in my presence at the expense of my 
wife—he must receive a lesson in good manners.” 

**Cesare! I hope you have no absurd notion 
in your head of making a scandal.” 

‘*No; I shall merely correct one. 

‘* Cesare! Cesare! you surely are not indulg- 
ing in any wild idea of— Oh, the thing is too 
ridiculous to be thought of. Entirely contrary 
to our modern manners and customs—” 

‘*Giuro a Dio!” exclaimed her husband, seiz- 
ing her wrist, ‘‘ don’t preach to me, but answer, 
do you hear?” 

‘The sudden explosion of animal fury in his 
face and voice frightened her so thoroughly that 
she was for the moment incapable of obeying 
him. 

‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Cesare! Don’t look 
so! You—youstartleme. Whatis it you want? 
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Oh my poor head, how it throbs!) Wait an in- 
stant. Well—the foolish word means—means 
—lI hardly know what I'm saying—it means 
strict, prudish, collet-monté. What that man 
was saying—I dare say he was not quite sober 
—was that the Sheardowns were too prudish and 
particular to like Maud to associate with me. 
There, I have told you. And I'll never for- 
give you, Cesare, for behaving in this way to 
me, never!” j 

Cesare dropped her wrist. ‘Che, che!” he 
said. ‘‘Is that all? Diamine, it seems to me 
that the impertinence was to those others, not to 
you. Do we want the visits of prudes and ‘colli 
torti!’ And you ery for that? Women, women, 
who can understand you ?” 

Veronica gathered her draperies together and 
swept out of the room with her face buried in her 
handkerchief. She told her maid that she had 
a violent headache. And her maid told Dickin- 
son that she was sure ‘* monsieur and madame” 
had been having a dreadful quarrel; which an- 
nouncement Mr. Dickinson received with the 
profoundly philosophical remark: ‘‘Oh! Well, 
you know, they'd have had to begin some time or 
other.” 

And the prince lit a cigar, and leaned out of 
window to smoke it, partly penitent and partly 
cross. And as he smoked he could not help 
thinking how very much pleasanter and jollier it 
had been at Hammick Lodge than it was in the 
best sitting-room of the Crown; and how utter- 
ly impossible it was to calculate on the capricious 
and unreasonable temper of his wife. 





NUMBER SEVEN. 


NoumBer Seven is more favored in the world 
than any other digit. It is true that, in a cer- 
tain conventional sense, Number One is said to 
occupy more of each man’s attention; but, this 
seltish aspect set aside, the palm must certainly 
be given in all other respects to Number Seven. 
The favoritism of this number is variously ex- 
plained : Ingpen, in 1624, satisfied himself of 
the superexcellence of Number Seven in the fol- 
lowing ingenious way: “It is compounded of 
one and six, two and five, three and four. Now, 
every one of these being excellent of themselves 
(as hath been demonstrated), how can this num 
ber but be far more excellent, consisting of them 
all, and participating, as it were, of all their ex 
cellent virtues?” Number Seven was largely 
used by the Hebrew Biblical writers, both in the 
plain ordinary sense and in a typical or figura- 
tive manner. Besides the seven days of the 
week, there were Jewish feasts or festivals con- 
nected with a period of seven weeks ; seven times 
seven years constituted a jubilee or period of re- 
joicing; the candlestick of Moses had seven 
branches, ete. Then there are the many pas- 
sages relating in various ways, and at different 
eras in the Biblical narrative, to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, the Seven Wise Men, the Sev- 
en Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Seventh Day of 
the Seventh Month, the freeing of bondmen ix 
the Seventh Year, the Seven Mysterious Seals, 
the Seven Symbolical Trumpets, the Seven Heads 
of the Dragon, the Seven Angels, the Seven W it- 
nesses, etc. The Roman Catholic Church is rich 
in Number Seven, in doctrine and in ritual. 
There are the Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven Sac- 
raments, the Seven Canonical Hours, the Seven 
Joys and Seven Sorrows of the Virgin Mary, and 
the Seven Penitential Psalms. The canonical 
hours liere mentioned are the times fixed for 
they divide the 
and, besix 


divine service in the churches ; 
ecclesiastical day into seven parts ; 
having a mystical relation to certain sacred oc- 
currences, they are regarded as symbolizing the 
seven days of creation, the seven times a day that 
the just man falls, the seven graces of the HH ly 
Spirit, the seven divisions of the Lord’s Praver, 
and other applications of Number Seven. There 
is in Lambeth Palace library a manuscript about 
four centuries old, in which the seven hours are 
connected with the seven periods of man’s life, as 
follows: Morning, infancy; midmorrow, child- 
hood; undern, school age; mid-day, the knight- 
ly age; nones or high noon, the kingly age; mid- 
overnoon, elderly; evenson, declining. It is 
interesting to compare this with Shakspeare’s 
Seven Ages of Man, as depicted by melancholy 
Jaques in ** As You Like It.” There is a still 
older MS. illuminated in an elaborate manner. 
It represents a wheel cut into seven rays, and 
composed of seven concentric cordons, which, 
with the rays, form seven times seven compart- 
ments; seven of these compartments contain the 
Seven Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer; seven oth- 
ers, the Seven Sacraments; seven others, the 
Seven Spiritual Arms of Justice; seven others, 
the Seven Works of Mercy; seven others, the 
Seven Virtues; seven others, the Seven Deadly 
Sins; and the last seven, the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost—all beautifully written and painted. 

Departing from these serious matters, we find 
Number Seven in favor in all sorts of mundane 
and social affairs. ‘There were the Seven Stones 
of the Arabs, and the Seven Tripods of Aga- 
memnon. There were the Seven Wonders of the 
Werld, and the Seven Hills on which more than 
one celebrated city is said to be built. There 
were the Seven Planets and the Seven Stars— 
the furmer, cruelly disturbed in number and put 
out of joint by modern astronomical discoveries ; 
the latter, applicable either to the seven principal 
stars in Orion, or to those in the Great Bear, or 
to the beautiful little Pleiades. There were the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, whose sound nap 
lasted two hundred and twenty-nine years, and 
who have had companions in the Seven Moham- 
medan Sleepers, and the Seven Sleepers of the 
North. We are told that there are Seven liberal 
arts, seven senses, seven notes in music, and sev- 
en colors in the rainbow, neither more hor less. 
For some special inquiries there is a jury of sev- 
There used to be, more frequently 
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than at present, a period of seven years’ appren- 
ticeship; and many a malefactor has had occa- 
sion to know that seven years was a frequent du- 
ration for a sentence of transportation. Some 
years ago there was a Septuagenarian Club pro- 
posed, in which every member was to be seven 
times ten years old or upward: all young fellows 
between sixty-five and seventy entering it sim- 
ply as cadets. Seven Oaks have, as we know, 
given a name to a pleasant place in Kent; and 
Dean Stanley describes seven oaks standing in a 
line, at a particular spot in Palestine, associated 
in the minds of the natives with a very strange 
legend. When Cain (the legend runs) killed his 
brother Abel, he was punished by being com- 
pelled to carry the dead body during the long 
period of five hundred years, and to bury it in 
this spot; he planted his staff to mark the spot, 
and out of this staff grew up the seven oak-trees. 
Who can tell us any thing about the Seven 
Sisters—the name of seven elm-trees at Totten- 
ham, which have also given their name to the 
road from thence to Upper Holloway? In Bed- 
well’s ‘* History of Tottenham,” written nearly 
two hundred and forty years ago, he describes 
Page Green, by the side of the high-road at that 
village, and a group of seven elm-trees in a cir- 
cle, with a walnut-tree in the centre. He says: 
** This tree hath this many yeares stod there, and 
it is observed yearely to live and beare leavs, and 
yet to stand at a stay, that is, to growe neither 
greater nor higher. This people do commonly 
\| the reason to bee, for that there was one 
burnt upon that place for the profession of the 
Grospell.” There was also some connecting link 
between the walnut-tree and the Seven Sisters by 
‘There were seven 

elms planted by seven sisters, one byeach. ‘The 
tree planted by the most diminutive of the sis- 
ters was always irregular and low in its growth. 
But now comes another legend of the walnut- 
tree. There was an eighth sister, who planted 
1 elm in the midst of the other seven; it with- 

i and died when she died, and then a walnut- 
tree grew in its place. But now the walnut-tree 
is gone, one of the elms is gone, and the others 
gradually withering. In Ireland there is a 
legend connected with a lonely casde on the 
coast of Kerry, telling, in like manner, of seven 
‘he lord of the castle was a grim and 

cruel man, who had seven beautiful daughters. 
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Seven brothers, belonging to a band of Northmen 
rovers, were cast on that coast, and fell despe- 
rately in love with the seven ladies. A clandes 
tine escape was planned; this being discovered, 
t eartless parent threw all the seven lovely 


umsels down a chasm into the raging surf be 
v. Something more is known about the para- 
dise of bird-cages, that emporium of birds and 
that resort of and bird 
buyers, Seven-dials, Evelyn, writing in 1694, 
said: “*I went to see the building beginning 
near St. Giles’s, where seven streets make a star 
from a Doric pillar placed in the middle of a cir- 
area, 
feet square at the top, had seven faces or sides, 
The 
seven dials faced seven streets: Great Earl, Lit- 
tle Earl, Great St. Andrew's, Little St. Andrew's, 
Cireat White Lion, Little White Lion, and Queen 
streets. The pillar and its seven dials were re- 
moved about three-quarters of a century ago. 
Were they not taken to Walton-on-Thames, and 
are they in existence now ? 
e friends of owr boyish years, the ‘* Seven 
pions of ¢ hristendom,” have been a subject 
re learned discussion than most boys 
vs—would suppose. It would seem a dar- 
ing question to ask whether Shakspeare conde 
scended to borrow any of his beautiful language, 
nv of his rich imagery, from this book. And 
yet such a question has been asked. Mr. Keight 
lev, author of the “Fairy Mythology,” started 
the subject a few years ago in Notes and Queries. 
It appears that Richard Johnson, the author of 
the ** Seven Champions,” was one of the contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare, and that the book was 
published at about the same time as many of the 
plays of our great poet. Let us cite three pas- 
sages pointed out by Mr. Keightley. The Cham- 
pions say: “* As they passed along by the river- 
side, which, gently running, made sweet music 
ith the enameled stones, and seemed to give a 
kiss to every sedge he overtook in his wa- 
tery pilgrimage.” Compare this with a passage 
in the Second Act of the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of 
yna:” 
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and seven sun-dials on those seven faces. 
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The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with th' enamel'd stones, 
Giving a@ gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 





The italicized words in the latter show how many 

are the points of resemblance in the imagery and 

language. A second passage runs thus: ‘* Where 

they found in Duke Ursini, Death’s pale flag ad- 

vanced in his cheeks.” With this compare a 

passage in the Fifth Act of ‘* Romeo and Juliet :” 
Beauty's ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And Death's pale flag is not advanced there. 
Once more: ‘It seemed indeed that the leaves 
wagged, as you may behold when Zephyrus with 
a gentle breath plays with them.” Now turn to 
the Fourth Act of ** Cymbeline :” 

As Zephirs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head. 

We can not go into the critical questions of bib- 
liography involved here; but may simply state 
that an opinion is held by commentators in fav- 
r of Johnson having had precedence of Shaks- 
peare in these passages. At any rate, Number 
‘even is very much honored by such compari- 

Not the least curious among these associations 
of Number Seven is that with the seventh son. 
Whoever has the good fortune to be the father 
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of seven boys, especially if no girl intervene to 
break the continuity of the series, is to be con 
gratulated forthwith. Let him not talk about 
too many olive-branches in his garden, or 
many arrows in his quiver, or too many little 
folks around his table: his seventh boy will be 
a wonder. In the district around Orleans, in 
France, a seventh son, without a daughter inter 
vening, is called a marcou. His body is (or is 
supposed by the peasantry to be) marked in some 
spot or other with a fleur-de-lis. If a patient 
suffering under king’s-evil toych the fleur-de-lis, 
or if the marcou breathe upon him, the malady 
disappears. Or at least there is so great a pop- 
ular faith that it wi// do so, that the country peo- 
ple will come from places far and wide to visit a 
marcou. About fifteen years ago there was one 
of these persor.s named Foulon, a cooper, at 
Ormes, who was greatly sought for his reputed 
healing powers, especially in Holy-Week, and 
more especially on Good-Friday, when his pa- 
tients reached the number of four or five hun 
dred. As to the origin of the name king’s-evil, 
a manuscript in the University library at Cam- 
bridge tells us that *‘the kings of England and 
Fraunce by a peculiar guift cure the king’s-evill 
by touching them with their hands; and so doth 
the seaventh sonne.” It is something to say 
that a seventh son, in this matter, is as good as 
i king. Mr. Keightley has found among the 
Welsh folk-lore an account of a family famous 
in this way. ‘* Jones was their name, and they 
lived at a place called Muddfi. In them was 
said to have originated the tradition of the sev- 
enth son, or Septimus, being born for the healing 
art; as for many generations seven sons were 
regularly born in each family, the seventh of 
whom became the doctor, and wonderful in his 
profession.” Steele jested at this belief a centu- 
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ry and a half ago, in sarcastic relation to another 
of the troubles with which men are occasionally 
visited: ‘* Tipstatt, being a seventh son, used to 
cure the king’s-evil, but his rascally descendants 
are so far from having that healing quality, that 
by a touch upon the shoulder they give a man 
such an ill habit of body that he can never come 
abroad afterward.” 

But if there happen to be a seventh son of a 
seventh son, the curative powers are much more 
marvelous. Mr. Carleton, in his story of the 
Black Prophet, says that the Irish peasantry en 
tertain a very undoubting faith in the reality of 
these powers. In Cornwall the belief is, in like 
manner, entertained; the ordeal being that the 
gifted person should thrice gently stroke the part 
atfected, thrice blow on it, and repeat certain 
At Bristol, some years ago, a trades- 
man was regularly called Dr. So-and-so, simpls 
because he was the seventh son of a seventh son, 
and without any relation to his actual trade 
Karly in the present century a man perambulated 
the rural districts of Hampshire to cure the bli 
the sick, and the lame. 
ascribed to him, and he had quite a large « 
tion of crutches and walking-sticks, said to have 
been left by his patients who had no longer any 
need for them. How much was deception. and 
how much due to the implicit faith placed in 
him by the ignorant, it might have been difficult 
to decide; but he was held in much awe and re 
spect on account of his claim to be the seventh 
son of a seventh son. At Plymouth, not very 
long ago, was to be seen this inscription on a 
board : 
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Numerous cures were 
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A. Surpurnp, 
The third seventh daughter, 
Doctress. 

A Yorkshire lad at a school was purposely in- 
tended to study afterward for the medical pro 
fession, because, as he told his school 
‘* The seventh of the seventh maks the bigg’st o 
doctors.” Another story is told of an Irish lad 
who, as an errand-boy, was frequently censured 
for being late in his arrival, and dilatory when on 
his errands. His excuse on one occasion took 
the following form: ‘I'm sure I wouldn't help 
it, Sir, I’m sure I wouldn't. I've only bin on an 
act o’ mercy. Ye see, Sir, I’m a seventh of a 
seventh, an’ I touches for sickness, Sir, an’ I've 
bin to two childer this morn, Sir, a long way.” 
It appeared that he had to touch fasting, in order 
that his wonderful properties should be devel- 
oped, and his palm was crossed by a piece of 
silver varying in value from a fi enny piece 
to half-a-crown, according to the social condition 
of his patients. 
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ARY SCHEFFER’S “ TEMPTATION.” 
Ary ScuerFer, of whose celebrated painting 
of the ** Temptation on the Mount” we print an 
engraving on page 265, was born in a little Hol- 
land town in 1794. He was an artist from early 
youth, having at the age of twelve years paint- 
ed an historical picture of considerable promise, 
which attracted great attention in the exhibition 
at Amsterdam. Subsequently he studied art un- 
der Baron Ga erin at Paris, where his life was 
passed. He was one of the founders of the French 
Romantic School, and many of his earlier works 
were suggested by the poems of Gortne, Un 
LAND, and other German authors; but his great 
est and most characteristic works are those de 
voted to religious subjec ts, or suggested by the 
poetry of Dante. Among his religious pictures 
the most widely known are *‘ Christ Comforting 
the Weary and Heavy-Laden” (Christus Con- 
solator), the ‘* Dead Christ,” the “ Mater Do 
lorosa,” ** The Temptation,” and the ‘ Three 
Marys.” His picture of Dante and Vira 
meeting with Francesca pA Rient and her 
lover in hell is one of the most pathetic creations 
of the imagination ever painted. This picture 
and his ** Dante and Beatrice,” and th» illust 
tions to ‘* Faust,” are widely known by engr 
ARY SCHEFFER was at one time instructor 
of the children of Lovis Paitipre, He died in 
Paris in the summer of 1858 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSID. 

A uUnpDRED years hence somebody will offer a val 
able relic of 1570 to our great-grandchildren! It is suid 
that before the ink of the Fifteenth Amendment 
lamation was dry, General Grant received a1 
a member of the press axking for the per It was 
immediately, and before the messenger left the 
room he was offered fifty dollars for it. 





The St. Lonis Times reports that more than fifty of 
the workmen laboring in the caissons of the St. Louis 
bridge have been prostrated by partial paralysis, and 
four have died, from the effect of the compressed air. 
Such an unusual amount of paralysis has occasioned 
considerable inquiry among scientific men. Some sup- 
pose that no eerious effects from the air would be ex- 
perienced by any one of strictly temperate habits who 
followed the sanitary regulations established by the 
engineer. 





This is the way Kansas juries lunch. A farmer in 
that region, who sold a keg of butter to a store 
representing the same to be ‘ta prime article, 
lately sued by the latter, who declared that the farm- 











er’s statement regarding the quality of the t was 
incorrect. On the occasion of the trial the y took 
the butter (which was in court) wit the} 
went out to deliberate. Some « ired, 
and the keg beiug open, they all ‘pit : ! 
after amply satisfying the wants of t ner m 

they returned to the t-roum and rendered a ver- 


dict of “no cause of action.” 























A correspondent of the Evening | Av § 
sages across the Atla been pressed W n- 
adequa on r ste « 8 1 f 
accide ly s of reform in this 
matter, ma ead ») Other suyges- 
thons, ant ra provement In 
view of the small supply of boats fre tly carried, 
he proposes: First, that twenty-four boats be the 
I ber instead of eight, these to be of different sizes, 
e at they can be placed on ™ 

, let every ship carry at vers 
n each state-room, aud where Ss are 
carried a requisite number in - 
age d, let every ship be ed w S 
tu about three inch d ete ib ee feet 
long, weighted with lead at the bottom sufficient to 
cause them to stand the heaviest sea 
These should be painte ght red, so as to be easily 
seen ; and thus, if a short account of an accident were 
inclosed in them and thrown overboard, we might 
be saved that long « about missing steamers 




















which “* maketh the h sick Fourth, a few car- 
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coffin, were nonplused on finding that 
the dead body of a sweet little Havana dog! 
Some queer cases of smuggling are detected by the 
llectors of customs at Castle Garden. Not] AO 
1 steerage passenger in one of the German steamers 
brought as ba e three large cases which he re pre 
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At the bottom of this cask was an immense Limburge 
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the Stetson House to the new race-course, which is to 
be called President's Avenue. 

Statistics show that in Europe frequency of suicide 
in any given year, increases and de uses with the 
length of the days. In Jnne and July there are more 


than in November and December. So far as Amer 
“an statistics have been collecte 


doubtful whether they agree with the European. It 
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FURNISHING VACCINE MATTER TO COUNTRY DOCTORS 


VACCINATION AT PARIS. 

THE ravages of that terrible scourge, the small-pox, date far 
back in the early history of the world. During the Middle Ages 
it slew more than the sword; and it was not until near the close 
of the eighteenth century that its virulence received a partial check 
through the discovery and general introduction of vaccination. 
The honor of this discovery is usually ascribed to Dr. JENNER, 
an English physician, by whom it was publicly made known in 
1796; but the French claim it for one of their own countrymen, a 
simple Protestant clergymau of Cévennes, who, several years be- 
fore JENNER’s discovery was announced, practiced vaccination 
among the peasantry of that mountain district. While JENNER 
was rewarded by a national grant of £20,000, and after death was 
honored with a statue in the cathedral of Gloucester, the French 
pastor died in poverty and obscurity, and his very name is for- 
gotten. 

But whoever may claim the honor of the discovery, vaccina- 
tion has unquestionably been of immense benefit to humanity. 
Since its general introduction the ravages of small-pox have sensi- 
bly diminished, and in cities where it once raged as a terrible 
epidemic, sweeping off hundreds and thousands of victims, it is 
now comparatively unknown. On the continent of Europe vacci- 
nation is made compulsory by law, and is far more rigidly enforced 
than in England or this country. Our illustrations on this page 
will give our readers an idea of the way in which it is managed in 
France. There, says a lively French journalist, it is all the rage, 
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especially among the ladies, a fact which he attributes to their vanity 
and fear of being disfigured! For though it is told of a beautiful 
Frenchwoman that hearing of the suicide of a gentleman whose suit 
had been rejected by 1 woman who was quite the reverse of beautiful, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I am really jealous of a homely woman who can ex- 
cite a passion like that!” it would not be safe to accept her word for 
truth in the guise of a jest. Young and old are vaccinated and re- 
vaccinated. The municipal authorities of laris have granted a large 
sum for the purpose of organizing a bureau for gratuitous vaccination ; 
and every day, from the 2d of March until every one has been attended 
to, thousands of arms are presented to the doctor's lance in every ward 
of the city. The utmost care is exercised in obtaining the vaccine 
matter from a heifer selected by the medical authorities, by whom it is 
distributed to country physicians. 

Recently attempts have been made in England and this country to 
prove that, so far from being a benefit to the human race, vaccination 
has been a worse scourge than the plague it is intended to prevent, and 
that it has brought in its train the most terrible consequences, in the 
form of scrofula and other diseases; but the weight of evidence and 
medical authority is in favor of the means of prevention first brought 
to light by Dr. Jenner and the unknown pastor of Cévennes. 





DRAWING FROM LIFE. 


Tuis pleasant picture, which our readers will find on page 268, en- 
graved from a painting by Mr. T. Henprrson, an English artist of 
considerable talent and well-founded reputation as a genre painter, tells 
its simple story in an appropriately unpretending way. The young 
artist appears to be pursuing his studies under very agreeable condi 
tions. He has his cottage-studio all to himself; there are no rivals 
or competitors to distract him; his knees save him the embarrassment 
of an easel; his slate and pencil render him independent of the artists’ 
colormen ; above all, his model seems to be posed quite naturally, and 
to be displaying exemplary patience. Well may the embryo artist 
become wholly absorbed in his task under conditions such as these! 
And if the immediate result may not be commensurate with the effort— 
if the portrait of Grimalkin should not turn out to be a master-piece 
still the art of even a LANDskER must have had an equally humble 
beginning. 
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{ SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN WAITING TO BE VACCINATED. 


THE CARNEGIES, 


‘Tue elder Carnegie was the porter of the Dennistown Bank ; 
and as Dennistown was the county town, and this the only bank, 
it followed that Roderick Carnegie, having been porter for fifteen 
years, and always faithful to his duties, was considered to hold a 
rather responsible position, and was respected ac cordingly. 

It was an old country bank, and the safe was an antiquated 
specimen of rusty iron-work ; but, though all the farmers round 
about deposited their funds there after harvest, no one thought of 
questioning the safety of the bank, any more than they would 
have doubted the medical skill of old Doctor Hyslop, who doc- 
tored every body within a circuit of twenty miles, aud whose gray 
pony and battered chaise were as familiarly known as the steeple of 
the Baptist church. 

So when, one morning, the town was informed that the bank 
safe had been broken open and robbed of gold and silver and 
bank-notes to the amount of —well, the amount was not set- 
tled on for a week, and then turned out to be about twenty thou- 
sand dollars—the towns-people, and pretty soon the county 
farmers, thought the world must be coming to an end. 

And so, when rumors began to be circulated—which they did— 
concerning some connection of Roderick Carnegie with the reb- 
bery, people were not so much horror-stricken as they should have 
been, because that they had exhausted all their capacity in that 
line on learning of the first catastrophe. 

The story finally settled down to this statement: The paying- 
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GENERAL VACCINATION-DAY AT THE PARIS ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
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teller of the bank, who lived opposite, was called 
upon by Mrs. Carnegie at about nine o clock on 
the night of the robbery, and informed by her— 
she being in great distress at the time—that her 
husband was either dead or in a fit, the safe open, 
and the side-door of the bank likewise open. 

The teller repaired at once to the bank, and 
found things in precisely that condition, with the 
additional incident that the safe had evidently 
been despoiled of its entire contents, in so far as 
they included money. 

Roderick Carnegie was found lying at the foot 
of the stairs, in the basement entry, near his own 
room—the Carnegie family occupied apartments 
in the basement of the bank. Beside him was 
a small empty bottle, and in his right hand he 
clutched a bag, containing some gold, and which 
had been deposited in the safe that afternoon by 
the teller. 

Dr. Hyslop, being called in, made an exam- 
ination of the prostrate porter, and announced 
that he was dead-drunk, and that the small bot- 
tle had contained brandy. So Roderick Carne- 
gie was lifted to the bed in his room, and there 
remained snoring and groantng, as is usual in 
such cases, until the next morning. 

Then he awoke from his stupor, and looked 
about in a dazed sort of way, and finally, ob- 
serving his wife, who sat near the head of his 
bed, some memory of the nig’it’s work reached 
his maddled brains, and he buried his face in his 
pillow, and began to sob convulsively. 

Mrs. Carnegie was a wise woman, and, re- 
fraining from any remarks on his condition or 
on the events of the night, she soothed, as well 
as she could, the unhappy man, and finally, when 
he became more tranquil, induced him to rise and 
clothe himself, that he might be prepared for the 
inquisition which she knew must shortly follow. 

ut even a woman's curiosity must be satisfied 
some time; and Mrs. Carnegie was only a wo- 
man, after all. So, when Roderick had dressed 
and shaved himself, and had swallowed his tea, 
and taken a bite of something—though very lit- 
tle, for he evidently ate with an effort and with- 
out appetite, she said to him, ‘* And now, Rod- 
erick, tell me all about it!” 

But to her utter astonishment Roderick re- 
plied, ‘* Ask me no questions, wife, for I’ve no- 
thing to tell—nothing for you nor for them up 
stairs—not if I swings for it!” 

Here was a condition of things! Found drunk 
in the entry, with a bag of the bank’s money in 
his hand, the safe broken open, and the rest of 
the money gone, nobody but he knew where, 
and he with ‘‘nothing to tell about it.” She 
doubted her sense of hearing. 

But such was the fact, and the most stubborn 
of facts.it proved to be; for when Roderick 
Carnegie was questioned by the bank officials 
he utterly refused to make any statement what- 
ever, simply saying, *‘ 1 knows nothing about it 

ye've known me here for fifteen year, an’ I 
come to ye with a good recommend, an’ if ye 
think I done it, why there’s no help.” 

So, as nothing else could be wrung from him, 
either by coaxing or threatening, the bank of- 
fivials had to yield to the natural clamor of the 
depositors, and Roderick Carnegie was duly ar- 
rested and imprisoned, charged with the crime. 

He could not be tried for a month, as the 
county court would not sit until then, so there 
was ample time to canvass the matter in all its 
bearings. And pro and con, it was canvassed in 
every house in the county. 

The most astonishing feature was that Rod- 
erick Carnegie, whose head was like a grind- 
stone, and who never took more than his drop 
of whisky-toddy before going to bed, should have 
been laid out by about a gill of brandy—which 
was all the little bottle would hold. 

He had never been seen drunk during his 
residence in Dennistown; and as a hard-headed 
Scotchman, and canny withal, would have scout- 
ed the possibility. 

That he must know the perpetrators of the 
crime was obvious; yet what possible reason 
could he have had for screening them at his 
own expense ? 

Finally, popular opinion reached the conclu- 
sion that the porter had committed the robbery, 
with the assistance of confederates ; that he had 
somehow been overcome by the liquor he drank, 
and that they had left him to make good their 
own escape ; and that he remained silent, in the 
belief that his previous good character and the 
want of proof would clear him, when he could 
still share the booty. So it was concluded that 
he was an unmitigated rascal after all, and ey- 
ery man’s hand and every man’s voice was 
against him; and the women were the loudest 
and most violent of all, as is usually in such 
cases made and provided. All but Mrs. Carne- 
gie ;\ she, poor creature, stood by him, and trust- 
ed him in the face of that drunken fit and the 
little bag of gold clutched in his hand—and in 
the face too, of what was harder to bear, the ab- 
svlute and unflinching determination of Roder- 
ick not to give her his confidence. 

Roderick Carnegie’s fimily comprised, besides 
his wife, two buxom daughters, respectively 
eighteen and twenty years of age, who had hith- 
erto been made much of by the Dennistown peo- 
ple, as they were pretty, well-behaved, and in- 
telligent girls, and decided accessions to the par- 
ties, picnics, and other merry-makings of the 
neighborhood. But now they received the cold 
shoulder from all directions, and were complete- 
ly cut by the ‘*unco’ gude and rigidly righteous” 
ones of Dennistown, ‘This was a sad blow, and 
(heir father’s moody reticence and the suspicion 
that clung about him like a winding-sheet still 
more bitter, 

And so for this unhappy family the days were 
long and dreary that separated them from the 
trial, when, they fondly hoped, something might 
happen to change Roderick Carnegie’s determin- 
ation, or that Providence might interfere to re- 
store them to their former position of acknowl- | 





edged probity and worth. The day of the trial 
came, and every body in the county who could 
possibly accomplish it was at the court-house. 

‘The prisoner pleaded ‘‘not guilty,” which 
made the spectators laugh ; and his lawyer—the 
court provided him with one—pleaded his pre- 
vious good character, which made the spectators 
hiss, and caused the crier to shout ‘‘ Silence!” in 
a loud voice; and then every body laughed again, 
because the crier was a boozing scalawag whom 
every body knew, and who was public game. 

And after all the talk and the jargon and the 
vituperation of counsel, and all the other trivial- 
ities of such trials had been duly accomplished, 
the jury was charged; and after a moment’s 
consultation in whispers the foreman rose, and, 
announcing that they did not require to go out, 
presented the verdict of ‘* guilty.” 

It was silent enough then. The proverbial 
pin, if dropped, would have sounded like a 
paving rammer. 

Perhaps just at that moment some more ten- 
der and compassionate impulse influenced that 
mass of beings, greedy for the punishment of 
Roderick Carnegie, for having, as they believed, 
stolen their idol—their hard-earned money. 

Perhaps some weakness overcame those fa- 
thers and mothers when they saw the stricken 
wife and daughters as they bowed their heads, 
hopeless and in shame. 

However this may be it was very still, until 
the silence was broken by a harsh, manly voice 
that shouted out, ‘‘ You fools! he’s guilty, is 
he? Why, I stole the money, and hocussed the 
old man’s liquor and poured it down his throat ; 
and he hung on to the other bag precious hard, 
or I'd ’a had that. Oh, you’re a set of precious 
fools!’ What’s the use of men being honest if 
that’s all the confidence you have in’em? Here, 
officer, put on the darbies! I’m the man wot 
busted your old rusty money-box ; and [ wouldn't 
‘a blown on myself, ‘cause 1 thought his character 
would ’a got him off; but you see he’s my father, 
an’ I couldn't go back on the old man.” 

Then there was a scream went up from the 
little group that formed Roderick Carnegie’s 
family, and Mrs. Carnegie was carried out of 
the court-room in a fit. 

Then there was commotion and hubbub every 
where, and the young girls were surrounded by 
anxious and tender and inguiring friends. They, 
poor girls, were lost in amazement. 

They had heard of a brother, who had dis- 
graced them, but was long since dead; but they 
had never seen him. 

Meanwhile the new prisoner had been hand- 
cuffed and led away, and then—and not till then 
—every body looked for Roderick Carnegie ; and 
they found him doubled up on the floor, just 
where he had dropped when he heard his son’s 
voice, and where, in the intense excitement pro- 
duced by the entrance of the new character in 
the drama, he had lain forgotten. 

He was lifted up tenderly now, however, and 
kindly cared for, as were his family. 

Roderick Carnegie the younger was tried for 
the burglary, and as he gave up nearly all the 
money, and on account of his having surrendered 
himself, he was let off with the lightest punish- 
ment permitted by the law—two years in the 
State prison. 

In making his statement in open court he said 
that he had not seen his father or mother for 
twenty years, and that they believed him dead. 
He had been a thief in London, a gold-digger in 
Australia, a lumberman in Maine, and, finally, was 
traveling toward the coast, and passing through 
Dennistown, when he accidentally saw his father 
standing in the doorway of the bank, and had 
recognized him, 

He had gone to the bank on the night of the 
robbery, and easily opened the door; and, being 
an expert burglar, had as easily got into the safe. 
That he had been surprised by his father, and 
had made himself known to him. He had 
stowed away all the money except one bag of 
gold, which the old man grasped; but that un- 
der the pressure of the excitement, and the fear 
that he would be the cause of the discovery of 
his son, he had fainted. The son had then poured 
the prepared liquor down his throat—this he al- 
ways carried with him in case of accidents—and 
had then left him at the foot of the stairs, sup- 
posing he would find his way to his room when 
the fumes had cleared away from his head, and 
that he would then disclose all. He had re- 
mained in the vicinity, however, and watched ; 
and learning his father’s danger, his conscience 
finally overcame him, and he attended the trial, 
determined that if the old man would not speak, 
he would; and so he did; and he concluded his 
statement by the remark, ‘* And he’s the gamiest 
old pop there ever was, and I warn’t a-goin’ to 
send him up, nohow!” 

And three years later all of them—the son re- 
formed and a respectable and hard-working man 
—were united once more; and to-day few fami- 
lies are more respected in the town of Dennis- 
town than the Carnegies. 











A CARD 
FroM THE Nationat (Evers) Watcu Co. 
Orrice or tre Natronat Watcn Co., 
Cuiwaco, March, 1870. } 
An advertisement, replete with false state- 
ments, which has recently appeared in various 
newspapers in the guise of a communication over 
the signature of ‘‘ Howarp & Co.,” a concern 
in New York, nominally engaged in selling 
watches ‘*C. O. D.,” would be passed unnoticed 
but for the fact that they are generally under- 
stood to be in the interest of, and their adver- 
tising bills paid for by a rival American Watch 
Company of respectable pretensions, for the pur- 
pose of injuring the reputation of the genuine 
Elgin watches. 
In the recent injunction suit, dec’ded against 





those parties in favor of the National (Elgin) 
Watch Company, by Judge Van Brunt, in the 
N. Y. Common Pleas, Special Term, March 14, 
1870, it appeared in evidence that said ‘* How- 
arp & Co.” (nominally the agents of the Wal- 
tham watches) never had in their possession but 
six GENUINE Elgin watches, ALL TOLD, and yet 
they had expended large sums of money in ad- 
vertising ‘* Elgin Watches” to be sent upon the 
“C.O.D.” plan. (Vide reports of the case 
published.) 

In view of these pertinent facts, and the odium 
attached to the ‘*C. O. D.” watch business, the 
public may safely be left to determine the char- 
acter of the traffic ‘‘ Howarp & Co.” are en- 
gaged in, or whether they are the ‘‘agenss” used 
by the envious Watch Company referred to, to 
degrade the standing of the genuine ELGIn 
Warcues to the medium level of their own, or 
even of foreign-made watches offered at approx- 
imate prices. 

The National Watch Co., of Elgin, Illinois, 
for the common protection of distant watch buy- 
ers, as well as themselves, once more caution the 
public that they do not now nor ever have fur- 
nished watches to any party whatever to be ad- 
vertised and sold upon the ‘*C. O. D.” plan, 
which has been made the medium of so much 
swindling, and which would naturally be made 
the screen for traffic in the worthless imitations 
of Elgin watches known to be in the market. 
The prudent course for those desirous of pur- 
chasing the genuine Elgin watches is to apply to 
any respectable jeweler in your own locality or 
elsewhere. 

The real Elgin watches — elegant, accurate, 
dyrable—in many styles and at various prices, 
each accompanied by the special warranty certif- 
icate of this Company, and usually, also, guaran- 
teed by the local dealer or watchmaker, can be 
had of most jewelers in all towns throughout the 
United States. Call and ask to see them. As 
an additional protection, look for ‘‘ National 
Watch Co.” on the dial, and one of the follow- 
ing Trapre- Marks, viz., “ B. W. Raymond,” 
“7, Z. Culver,” *““3. H. Taylor,” **G. Ef. 
Wheeler,” ‘“*W. H. Ferry,” ‘* Matt. Laflin,” 
“J. T. Ryerson,” “ Lady Elgin,” or ‘* Fran- 
ces Rubie,” together with the words ‘‘ Exern, 
Its.” engraved upon the gilt plate inside. 
These are the trade-marks to denote the various 
grades and styles; but as even these have been 
pirated, require also the special warranty certifi- 
cate, duly signed by T. M. Avery, the President 
of the Company, and numbered to correspond 
with the watch. 

Tue Nationat Watcu Co. 


Factory at Elgin, Ills. 
Business Office, 159 Lake St., Chicago. — 
[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 
reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
pared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. ¥. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. — 
The best Short-Hand has been learned 
by many thousands, without a teacher, 
from Granam’s Hanp-Boox. $2 20, 
postpaid. —Outline, 8c.; Two Hours’ 
Course, 25c.; Pocket Reading Exer- 
cises, 25c.; Weekly Phonographic Vis- 
itor, 12c.a No.; $8 a year. Address 
A. J. GRAHAM, 563 Broadway, N. Y. 


YIN 

DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
. The reputation of the NOV- 
ELTY JOB PRINTING - 
PRESS is thoroughly estab- 
lished, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
$A) press, with which to “do your 

own printing,” and as bein 
second to none for the use 0 
PFA Job Printers, Many 
7a «6printers are using them, and 
find them most admirably 
adapted for job work. Many young men have bought 
them, and are doing all the printing for the house 
which employs them, thereby materially adding to 
their salaries. Tracners and MANUFACTURERS are 
finding them great aids to their business. Principals 
of Schools are finding them very useful assistants ; 
and boys are finding them a never-failing source of 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most lads of fourteen, 
with one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of 
material, are perfectly capable of doing all the print- 
ing for their father’s business, and will be thereby 
gaining instruction. Prices of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive fllustra- 
ted circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and colored printing 
done on the press, and Ca sheets of types, cuts, 
&c., to BENJ. O. OODS, Manufacturer, 351 
Frperat Sr., Boston, Mass., dealer in every descrip- 
tion of printing materials; or to the following Agents: 
C. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 
KELLY, HOWELL, & LUDWIG, 917 Market St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott's book 
on “Fishing in American Waters" will prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for 
$3 50, HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$60 A WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


| D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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Employment for Every Body, 

UPON HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE TERMS. 

What we Have Done, What we are Willing to Do, 

READ THIS ATTENTIVELY. 

During the past ten years we have been extensively 
en in the Publishing business in the City of New 
York, ——— in the publication of books; in the 
Fall of 1868 we conceived the idea of familiarizing the 
masses with valuable music by supplying it in sheet 
form at greatly-reduced rates—in short, to place select 
music within the reach of all. This undertaking has 
cost us a large amount of money and incessant labor, 
yet we have persevered, and our labors have been suc- 
cessful. We have received written encouragement 
from hundreds, and orders for our sheet music from 
thousands, until copies can be seen upon nearly every 
piano in the cities from Maine to California. What 
we now desire is to have a lady or gentleman in every 
little town and village, who will make it a part of 
their business to see that HITCHCOCK’S HALF- 
DIME MUSIC and other publications are supplied to 
customers at the regular retail price, to take orders 
for our publications, and then remit us the wholesale 
price and receive the supply by mail or express, ac- 
cording to their wishes. To enable agents to do this 
business, we have arranged a scale of prices that we 
think will satisfy the most enterprising. A five-cent 
stamp will pay for a specimen copy of our Half-Dime 
Music, or a ten-cent stamp a specimen of our Dime 
Music. From a single specimen agents frequently sell 
hundreds of copies. 

Special Terms to Agents for our Sheet Music: 

From 15 to 50 copies HALF-DIME SERIES, by mail, 
postpaid, 3 cents each. 

From 5 to 25 copies DIME SERIES, by mail, postpaid, 
6 cents each. 

100 assorted copies HALF-DIME SERIES, by express, 
$2 50; by mail, $3 00. 

a | commas’ copies DIME MUSIC, by express, $5 00; 

mail, $5 50. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS' TEN-CENT MUSICAL AL- 
BUMS, 60 cents per assorted dozen; by mail, 75 cts. 
Schools and Seminaries are also supplied at the 

above rates. 

Catalogues mailed on receipt of 3-ct. postage stamp. 

TO SABBATH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS. 

We will publish any good original or non-copyright 
hymn or sacred melody which may be sent to us, 
without charge, provided the money for 500 copies at 
agent’s price is sent with the order. In such cases we 
piace the name of the school upon the bottom of the 
title-page. TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES and other 
MORAL ASSOCIATIONS dealt with upon the same 
terms. The Half-Dime size and style is generally se- 
lected. AS WE JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE, 

LET US DO GOOD BY THE WAY. 

Those who sell our cheap music are doing a vast 
amount of good to others. Cheap music is rapidly be- 
ing recognized as one of the great moral aids of socie- 
ty, and when first-class music is supplied to communi- 
ties at low rates, its benefits can scarcely be overrated. 


WHOM WE WANT AS OUR AGENTS. 

Every man, woman, and child is invited to assist us 
in making our publications known, and the smallest 
order receives prompt attention, provided it is accom- 
panied with the money at agent’s rates. We are com- 
pelled to pursue strictly the cash system, as our busi- 
ness is already large, and we could not sell at low rates 
if we engaged otherwise. 

HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Write your order plainly ; state how much money 
you enclose ; sign your name in full, with Post-Office, 
County, and State; then register the letter at your 
Post-Office. Ifyou prefer it, you can purchase a mon- 
ey order and enclose that instead of bank-bills. Drafts 
on New York are preferable to either, for the reason 
that, if lost, the payment can be stopped. We will be 
responsible for any loss in either case provided the 
amount does not exceed $25. Amounts over $25 should 
ot gy | be sent by express, or in checks or bank 
drafts. Address all orders as below. 


OUR NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Will Speak for Itself, It Stands Unrivaled. 
No similar publication has received such flatterin 

praise and commendation from the entire press o 

this country. There is no monthly periodical in the 

United States printed upon as good paper, no better 

printing done, no clearer type used, no more pains 

taken nor liberality shown in the production of any 
work, and, when bound, the twelve numbers of our 

Magazine will form a volume that can have no supe- 

rior. Our engravings are first-class, the literary mat- 

ter unexceptionable, and the EIGHT PAGES OF 

CHOICE PIANO MUSIC which coe me ped each 

number, combine to make this a standard work for 

alltime. It is issued on the 20th ofeach month, dated 
for the following month. Price $3 00 per annum, in 
advance. 

MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS TO OUR AGENTS. 
As we outrival all others in the production of a Mu- 

sical Magazine, so are we determined to outrival all 

others in our circulation. To secure a still larger list 
of subscribers emma 9 without the enormous ex- 

— of advertising and the delay of awaiting returns 
y that channel, we propose to use the money the ad- 

vertising would cost in remunerating our agents, and 

therefore make the following offers to every body who 
can and will assist in procuring subscriptions to 

HITCHCOCK’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Read these Offers, 

For One subscription, with $3 00, for one year, we 
will send by mail to the agent any 20 pieces of Dime 
or 89 pieces of Half-Dime Music on our Catalogue. 

For Three subscriptions, with $9 00, we will send by 
—_—_ pieces of Dime and also 30 pieces of Half-Dime 

usic. 

For Five subscriptions and $15 00 we will send by 
ag 50 pieces of Dime and 100 pieces of Half-Dime 

nsic, 

For Ten subscriptions and $30 00 we will send 150 
pieces of Half-Dime Music and 60 pieces of Dime Music. 

For Fifteen Subscriptions we will allow the agent 
$15 00; that is, he or she may remit us only $30 00 
with the list. 

For yn ee subscriptions the agent need only 
remit us $40 00 with the list. 

For Thirty-five +o" the agent need only re- 
mit us $55 00 with the list. 

For 40 Subscribers and $120 we pre- 
sent the agent with a 


$75 SEWING MACHINE, 
A Wheeler & Wilson No. 1, First-Class, 
Bran New, Just out of their Store, 

This machine we have already sent to many agents, 
and it gives satisfaction in every instance. 

For Fifty subscribers and $150 we will send the 
agent a GOLD WATCH for lady or gent, worth at re- 
tail One Hundred Dollars, 

Each list must be sent to us completed with the 
names and addresses of the subscribers. It is not 
necessary that they should all be addressed to the 
same post-office ; we do not care to how many differ- 
eut places we send them. Each subscriber should pay 
the postage at his or her own post-office. Subscrip- 
tions may commence with No. 1, which was issued in 
October, 1869, or with the January number for the 
current year. Try to have them uniform for one or 
the other, and be particular to state which. 

Those who are unacquainted with us can deposit the 
$120 with the Express agent nearest them, to be paid 
over upon the receipt of the Sewing Machine. 

The same can be done by those who have obtained 
the Fifty subscribers. 

ROCURE A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magazine, 
at any bookstore, or by remitting 25 cents to us, and 

then canvass among your friends and neighbors. 

BENJ,. W. HITCHCOCK, Music Publisher, 

24 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
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REMOVAL. 


Ss. W. GEERY & CO. will remove to southeast 
corner of 34th Street and peey Ist of May. 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 
Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1904. New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

Constantly on hand, a fall assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. ry -¥ sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (im the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


7 PER CENT, 
GOLD LOAN, 


FREE OF U.S. TAX, 


OF THE 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Minnesota R. R. Co.’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


50-YEAR BONDS, 


At 95 Flat. 

THE ACCRUED INTEREST IS FROM NOV. ist, 
WHICH GOES TO THE PURCHASER. 
TRUSTEES: 

I. EDGAR THOMSON, 
Pres. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 


CHARLES L. FROST, 
New York. 








These Bonds are payable, principal and interest, in 
coin, at New York or London; the interest being pay- 
able in May and November. 

They are convertible into stock, and are protected by 
a liberal Sinking Fund. 

They are issued upon the several sections of the road 
only as the same are completed and in successful op- 
eration. 

They are guaranteed not only by a first lien upon 
the entire property and franchises of the Company, 
but also by now current earnings and an ample com- 
merce on the route of the road, and have not to de- 
pend for their security upon a traffic which the road 
itself is expected to create. 


Over Three Million Dollars have been already ex- 
pended on the road. 

Eighty-three miles of road are already completed 
and equipped, and show large earnings, and the re- 
mainder of the line is progressing rapidly toward 
completion. 

The State of Iowa, through which this road runs, is 
one of the richest agricultural sections of America. 
Its large and extending population, and its immense 
yield of agricultural products, create a pressing de- 
mand for the construction of this road. 

The road also runs through the fertile and growing 
State of Minnesota. It traverses the most enterprising 
and growing portion of the West, and forms the shortest 
of the great trunk lines in direct communication with 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, 

Having thoroughly investigated all the conditions 
affecting the security of these Bonds, we feel justified 
in giving them an unqualified indorsement as a first- 
class and thoroughly safe investment, as secure as a 
Governrent Bond can possibly be, and paying nearly 
50 per cent. more interest than Five-Twenties. 

All marketable securities at their full price, free of 
commission and express charges, received in payment. 
Pamphlets and maps furnished on application. 


HENRY CLEWS &CO., 
Financial Agents of the Company, 
— No. 32 WALL ST. 


TAR-SPANGLED BANNER, —A large 
40-column paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted 
to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Non- 
sense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure of 
Swindling, Humbugs, &c. Only 75 cents a year, and 
& superb engraving, « Evangeline,” 13g by 2 feet, 
gratis. 30,000 circulation. Money refunded to all who 
ask it, It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. Try it 
now. 75 cts. a year. Specimens FREE. 
Address * BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


- CHURCHMAN & ENGLAND, 
FRENCH CHINA 


Decorated Dinner & Tea Sets. 


12 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fall information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 





| ore 4 a | HIN 
14 heey Cid GyackINe 
FOR FAMILY a, Sow, reliable. Knits 


Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Cir rand sam- 
eos FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 


CHINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 








The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their re 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
so well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Fuli-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to$8. Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


price. 

The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satiefaction.—N. Y. Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





\ ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 
we 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


Call or send for Price-List. 








LT. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


IN PRICE, STYLE, AND QUALITY, 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 


IN 
Linens, Sheetings, Damasks, 
Napkins, Towelings, 
Dress Linens, Printed Linens, 


Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Sheetings, 
Bleached and Brown Cottons, 


Standard American Prints, 
&e., &. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS, 


OOSEY’S “50-CENT"” MUSIC,—Boosey's Musical 

Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 10 to 20 Songs in each 
Book, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Price 50 cents 
each. 138. Twelve Songs by Arthur 8S. Sullivan and 
Molloy. 102. Eight Comic Songs. 64. Twenty Comic 
Songs. 90. Twenty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
Ireland, in Three Books. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
38. Twenty French Romances. 89. Twenty Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Son 98, Eight- 
een Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen Bishop's Songs. 
77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 
ratic Soprano Songs. 31. Ten Sonnambula Songs, 
36. Ten German Songs. 15. Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. 
18. Twelve Songs, Schubert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- 
zetti. 12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13. Twelve 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3, Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
2. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite Duets. 16. Twelve 
Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had ofall Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY'S ‘50-CENT” MUSIC. — Boosey's Mu- 

sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 
each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 
Book. 113. Schumann’s Album. 100. Schumann's 
twenty-two pieces. 122. Chopin’s Waltzes. 109. Bee- 
thoven's forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg's 
six Fantasies. 121. Sydney Smith's Pieces. 99. Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- 
er’s twelve National Anthems. 84, Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. 85. Heller’s Promenades d'un Solitaire. 87. 
Leybach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten popular pieces. 80. 
Heller’s twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, complete in three Nos. 17. Mendels- 
sohn’s Music to Midsummer Night's Dream. 19. Brin- 
ley Richards and Osborne’s twelve pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi’s twenty-five Gems. 10, 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. Twelve popular 
pieces. Vincent Wallace's Six Fantasies. } om &c. 
50 cents each Book. To be had ofall Book and Music 
sellers. me catalogue free. 

OOSEY .& CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List, to. J@HN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE, 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT- RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of ‘ailure, 
please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
years. Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. Hi. D. 
FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 

66 ETTER THAN GOLD” is the NEW 

“GOLDEN PEN." aye om | non-corrosive 
—indestructible. Sinare pens often last, in constant 
use, six months. Equaltogold. Made from new met- 
al. Warranted to give satistaction. Agen's, Peddlers, 
&c., clear $30 a week with them. Neatly put up, 12 in 
a box. Price only 25 cents; 12 boxes, $2 00, postpaid. 
Address the sole proprietors, 

GOLDEN PEN CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 















Taking the Vath. 








Caution—Audacious Counterfeit! 





The reputation which, for many years, has attached 
to “ HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS,” as the 
Stanparp Tonio or THe Ace, and the large demand 
for the article not only in the United States but else- 
where, have provoked the cupidity of the counrER- 
FEITING TRIBE, and it has been extensively sImuLATED 
and irratep by unscrupulous sharpers. 

The most daring counterfeit of said article which 
has been attempted has recently come to our know!l- 
edge. The engraved steel label on bottles containing 
the genuine bitters, with its beautiful vignette of St. 
George and the dragon, its shield containing a warn- 
ing against counterfeiters, and its note-of-hand for 
“one cent” at the foot, signed with our firm name, 
has been copied so closely that the fraud can only be 
detected on a minute inspection. The dark label is 
also well counterfeited, and the wording on both the 
imitation and genuine are precisely the same, the dif- 
fereuce being simply in the execution of the work: 
that of the imitation being somewhat coarser than the 
genuine. Other counterfeits are on the market which 
are in all particulars the same as described above, with 
the exception of a slight difference in the spelling of 
our name. 

In addition to the above, these counterfeiters have 
gone so far in some instances as to place a strip of 
paper over the cork and fasten to the neck of the bot- 
tle, on which is a vignette, and otherwise printed to 
resemble the general appearance of our proprietary 
U.S. Revenue stamp, but upon inspection will disclose 
the absence of the figure 4" and the words “four 
cents,” also ‘“‘ United States Internal Revenue,” all of 
which, together with additional wording, appear on 
our genuine stamp. The public are, therefore, espe- 
cialiy warned against these new counTERFEITSs, and 
are advised to purchase 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


only of houses «vhoee integrity is above suspicion. 
The true specific is sold in bottles exclusively—never in 
bulk, HOSTETTER & SMITH. 


A GREAT OFFER, 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
extremely low prices for Cash during 
this month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly 
until paid; the same to _ and rent money applied 


if purchased. Chickering Pianos are included in the 
above offer. 





4O SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World. The 
Magnetic Time Indicator, or “ Dollar 
Watch.” A prrrect cem—Elegantly cased in Oroide 


of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brass works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy's watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
years ; arty and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 
6560 sold in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 
$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tri taly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain end treland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Feremer. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferainer. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
— Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 








Harrer & Brorners will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 











[Trade-Mark of our Watches and Diamond Jewelry.} 


Hunting-Case Watches, are manufactured with the most 
recent improvements as to style, finigh, and durability ; 
are not excelled for time and wear by the most rare and 
costly Gold watches. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Detach- 
ed Levers, Full Jeweled, $12 and $15; Fac-Simile Wal- 
tham Patent Levers, $15; Chronometer Balance, $20. 
Also, genuine Waltham, $25; and genuine Waltham, 
marked Wm. Ellery, with Foggs’ patent overstrung 
Chronometer Balance, $80 and $35. Foggan’s Patent 
“ Filled" Gold Watches, Stem Winders, $40 and $45. 
After a fair trial, if not satisfactory, exchanged or mon- 
ey refunded, less 20 percent Every customer presented 


with the Patent Pickpocket Detective attachment, so 


that no thief can steal your watch. Expressed every where. ‘Customers must pay all charges, and allowed 
to examine what they order before paving bill, on paying to Express charges only; or, on receipt of Postal 


Money Order for amount of order, will forward free 
Chains, $3 00 to $10 00 each. Also, sole agent for the 
Quartz ! set in Gold, and equal in all respects—in a 
costly Diamonds. Send for Price-List. JOHN 


of charge. Latest styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
celebrated Imitation Diamonds! Crystalized Carbonized 


parance, brilliancy, and durability—to the most rare aud 
OGGAN, Dealer and Importer, 79 Nassau St., N. X¥+ . 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draven, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. IIL. just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150, __ 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popniar View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanver Winxcuett, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories, By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Geatleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Nataral History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Wittram Garey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By Genera) Gar- 
I1BALDI. 8v0, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 25th Thousand. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 00. es 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Streets, Author of “ Gardenhuret.” 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ad 

HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as appli- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wm. J. Fiace, 
Author of ‘Three Seasons in European Vineyards. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Auton Ciype, Author 
of “Maggie Lynne.”. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 54 
cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Annort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Dore, Dela- 
roche, Durham, aud Parsons. 5Syo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $8 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake's 


Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheel,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Ii- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


——— 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 











Harrer’s Maoazine, One Year......$4 00 

Harper's Weexty, One Year.. 400 

Harrer’s Bazan, One Year..... 4 00 
Harrer's Maoazine, Darren's Werk y, and Harper's 


Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mae@azine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekiy or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each rear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nuntbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treerus ror Apvertisine in Harper's Perionroars. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each ineertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. — 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ah HOW MADE FROM CIDER 

VINEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs For circulars, address 
F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromweil, Conn. 


" ser Month guaranteed. Agents wanted 
$200 fn every County in the U.8., to sell Buck’s 
Bur 


lar Alarm. Price $5. Sells on sight. Address 
G.H. BECKER & CO., 482 North 8d 8t., Philad’a, Pa. 





o< A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and eam- 
$20 pies, address J.C. RAND & CU,, Biddeford, Me. 
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THE OTHELLO OF TO-DAY. 


Taco (Democratic Politician). ‘* The Moor is of a free and open nature, that thinks men 





_ SMITH’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


FOR THE 
Services of Chapels and Lodges, as 
well as for Home Recreation. 





The constantly-increasing demand for instruments, 
taxing the capacity of the manufactory to the utmost, 
shows conclusively that the efforts of the Proprietors 


are justly valued. 

Only the best and most ¢ 
are used; and the ingenuity of the must skillful me- 
chanics is employed in improving the details of con- 
struction, in developing the best quality of tone, and 
in heightening the power of expression. 


Never to rest 


has been the motto of this house. 


satisfied with mediocre success 
And with ev- 
ery year's ¢ rperience they expect not only to main- 
tain their present position, but to produce instru- 
ments of greater and more varied powe r, thus an- 
ticipating the increasing demands of the most cul- 


tivated tastes. 


An Illustrated Circ 
and pri 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


ilar, containing full descriptions 
es, will be sent, postpaid, on application, 





PAPER-BOATS. 


For exercise, pleasure, racing, traveling, and hunting. 
Special models for young ladies, lads, tourists, & sports- 
men. Descriptive circulars & price-list sent on applica- 
tion. WATERS, BALCH, & Co., 803 RiverSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


20,589 
Advertisements (Gua's Index to), for Next of Kin, 
Chancery Heirs, Legatees, and cases of Unclaimed 
Money, since 1600. Price 60 cents. 


JOHN HOOPER & CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 


MICROSCOPES, 
For Scientific and Popular Investigati 
Price-List forwa rded to war re 
T. H. MoALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


PIANO C 














honest that but seem to be so, and will as tenderly be led by the nose as asses are.” 











34 South Third St., Philadelphia; 


DREXEL, WINTHROP, & CO., 
18 Wall St., New York; 


DREXEL, HARJES, & C®O., 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris, 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
BANKERS, 


Issue Drafts and Circular Letters of Credit, available 
on presentation in any part of Europe. Travelers can 
make all their financial arrangements through us. 
= will collect their interest and dividends without 
charge. 

All correspondence or papers directed to the care 
of Drexer, Harses, & Co., Paris, will be promptly 


ees : | forwarded to any addresses that may be ordered by 
irefully-selected materials | travelers; and, also, arrangements may be made for 
| leaving surplus baggage with them. 


_American Papers of the various Cities always on 
file at the Paris office. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 
CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 
211 Washington Street, New York. 


Depot, 








Whoever wants to Know whether Tar- 
RANT'S ErreeVeSoENT SELTZER APERIENT cures bilious- 
ness, relieves piles, allays nervous irritability, tones 


the stomach, and regulates the alvine discharges, is re- 
quested to ask those who have tested it in such cases, 
and to act accordingly. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








[Aprit 23, 1870, 








“y it 6 a ell fonvivg fits Ms 


Govt. 








BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 
Inder Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 








and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


ALUABLE BOOKS for PRACTICAL 

MIEN.—DICTIONARY OF MANUFACTURES, 
MINING, MACHINERY, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. By Georce Dopp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

NUGENT ON OPTICS; or, Light and Sight The- 
oretically and Practically Treated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

BAUERMAN ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON: 
containing the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods 
of Assay, and Analysis of Iron Ores, Processes of Man- 
ufacture of Iron and Steel, &c., with Hewitt’s Report 
on the Martin Process for Making Steel. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 50.—D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 

23 Murray St., and 27 Warren St., N. Y. 

*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

cw My Catalogue of American and Foreign Scien- 
tific Books, 64 pages, 8vo, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 








‘, Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
/ & Co.'s ORGANS and 
/ MELODEONS will be 
4 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


lant so beautiful. Its foliage is broad, 
evergreen, and hardy; its flowers are superb beyond 
description. For these and other varieties of 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &c., 
address PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


There is no 








Bird House No. 4, 13 inches high, 1434 by 10 base. 
Finished in White Enamel. anufactured by the 
MILLER IRON CO., Providence, R. I., Manufactur- 
ers of Ornamental Iron Work for Gardens, Lawns, 
Parks, Cemeteries, &c. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


DEAFNESS, 


Letter from Robt. McMurdy, D.D., LL.D., Grand 
Prelate of Grand Encampment of U.8., Freemasons. 
New York, Sept. 17, 1867. — Dr. Strrwett was in 
charge of Grace Church Hospital, Alexandria, Va., 
during the war. I frequently, almost daily, for months, 
visited this Hospital, and had every means of knowing 
his reputation for errictency and skit. It was of the 
most creditable character, and his success in the treat- 
ment of patients was remarkable.—Rost. MoMourpy. 

THE PATENT ORGANIC VIBRATOR. 
It fits into the Ear, is not perceptible, removes Sing- 
ing Noises in the Head, and enables Deaf Persons to 
hear distinctly at Church or Public Assemblies. A 
Guarantee accompanies each instrument. Treatise on 

Deafness and Catarrh, with Means of Cure, sent free. 
Dr. T. HUNT STILWELL, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


Maintains its pre-eminence on the Ladies’ Toilet 
Tables, over all other Cleansers, for removing DIRT 
and GREASE from Gloves, Silks, Satins, Velvets, &c. 
In bottles, at 18 and 25 cents. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Free. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


$732 in 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Sr.ver’s Parent Exastic 
Broom. Over 60,000 now in use. Recommended by 
Hon. Horace Greeley and American Agriculturist. One 
county reserved for each Agent. C. A. Circe & Co., 
38 Cortlandt St., N. Y., or 126 Washington St., Chicago, IU. 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 








| ed? 
| gives a most wonderful pearly and natural complex- 
ion, to which we don't object. We like pretty women. 





ta” Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


Woodward's National Architect, 1000 
Working Plans, Elevations, Sections, Detail Draw- 
ings, Specifications, Estimates. Postpaid, $12. 

Harney’s Barns, Cutbulidings, and 
Fences, 200 Designs, including Stables, Gates 
Gateways, and Stable Fittings. Postpaid, $10. 

Woodward's Cottages and Farm - 
Houses, 188 Designs and Plans. Postpaid, 
$1 50. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of all books on Archi- 
tecture and Agriculture mailed free. 
GEO, E, WOODWARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


THE 
TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


of Hartford, Conn., Cash Assets over $1,350,000, 
is a General Accident Insurance Company, granting 
policies ofinsurance against Death or Wholly Disabling 
Injury by ACCIDENT, to men of all trades, profes- 
sions, and occupations, at rates within the reach of all. 
It insures against accidents by machinery, accidents 
from the use of tools and implements, accidents of all 





descriptions that occug in the usual and lawful avoca- 
tions of life, as well as accidents by railway, steamboat, 


and travel generally. Accident Policies written by 


| Agents. 


The Travelers has paid over $1,200,000 
in Benefits to Policy Holders. 


The Travecess also grants full LIFE and ENDOW- 
MENT Insurance, in all its forms, its policies uniting 
Ample Security and Cheapness of Cost under a Definite 
Contract, All policies non-forfeitable. Premium sys- 
tem, the favorite Low-Rate Cash Plan. 

Boston Office, 89 Washington Street; New York 
Office, 207 Broadway; Philadelphia Office, 117 South 
Fourth Street; Chicago Office, 80 La Salle Street; 
San Francisco Office, 424 California Street. 


THE RICE DIVORCE SUIT, | 


For fraud in age, is causing great excitement in Bos- 
ton. It should warn young mer not to marry in 
haste. Rice is but 22, his bride 37. He swears that 
she made him believe she was but his own age, by 





| using Magnolia Balm upon her face, neck, and hands. 


Poor youth! He probably found her elbows weren't 
quite so soft and pretty. Ought Hagan to be indict- 
We know of many similar cases. This Balm 


To finish the picture, they should use Lyon’s Kathai- 
ron upon the hair. With pearly chin, rosy cheeks, 


and soft, luxuriant tresses, they become irresistible. 





The Perfect Street and Depot 
Lamp.—The Lamp offered by this Com- 
pany has been brought to a degree of Per- 
FECTION not equaled by any other —-> 
in the market. It is the Cheapest, Hand- 
somest, Most Durable, Most Difficult to In- 
jure and Most Easy to Repair, Most Easily 
Lighted, and Most Economical Street | 
used in the world in every respect. ID 
USE IN OVER 300 TOWNS AND CIT- 
IES. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Price-Lists. 

THE HEATH & SMITH WPG CO., 
Portiand, Conn. 

Satesrooms: 44 MURRAY STREET, New York 
City; 52 RANDOLPH STREET, Chicago, IIL 

Agents: KEEN & HAGERTY, Baltimore, Md. ; 
CHAS. E. ADAMS, 20 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





FOUR NEW BOOKS 
TOM BROWN'’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Ot» Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous [)lustrations by Ar- 


thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. BS, 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samuet Smives, Au- 
thor of “The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘“ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. ¢ 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. A Novel. By Ameria B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “ Barbara's History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Pos.isuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gar Sent by mail, postace prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Poutak & Son, Manuf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel 
& 27 John St., middle of block. Sen 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846, pairing and 
Boiling also done. 














